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IS THE ADVAITA OF SANKARA 
BUDDHISM IN DISGUISE? 


By G. V. BUDHAKAR, B.A. (HONS.) 


An old charge against the Advaita of Sankara is that it is 
simply Buddhism in disguise. It is, therefore, the duty of 
sympathetic and impartial scholars and critics to examine the 
position attacked and reinstate, if possible, the Vedanta of 
Sankara in its pristine purity. Even scholars like Dasagupta 
and Radhakrishnan have fallen into the same undesirable 
groove. The first observes, in his History of Indian Philo- 
sophy, ‘‘T am led to think that Sankara’s philosophy is largely 
a compoun-" of Vijianavada and Sinyavada Buddhism with 
the Upanisadic notion of the permanence of self superadded.”’ 
Radhakrishnan has followed suit with this statement that, 
‘‘The Advaita Vedanta philosophy has been very much infla- 
enced by the Madhyamika doctrine.” The time, therefore, 
seems almost ripe when a clear note of warning should be 
sounded to all sincere students of the Vedanta. 

" In dealing with this subject, six points are to be taken 
into consideration :—(1) Was there any Upanisadic support 
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for the Vedanta of Sankara? (2) Was there any tradition or 
literature in support thereof handed down to Sankara ? (3) 
What original part did Sankara play as compared with his 
predecessors? (4) Did Advaitic dialectic owe its origin to: 
dissenting and heterodox schools? (5) What are the points 
of similarity and difference between the Advaita and the two 
schools of Buddhism, viz., the Vijianavada and Sinyavada? 
(6) Have the Buddhists levelled this charge against Sankara 
or is tLere any other interested party that is responsible 
for it? 

Let us take up the first two points. That there was suffi- 
cient Upanisadic support for the Advaita goes without saying 
when we examine the passages like aiq aia, aftsaa aug, 
etc. These cannot be explained otherwise, if one has to “face 
philosophical facts squarely and boldly.* All the Upanigadic 
passages can be broadly divided into two lines of thought: 
some which favour absolutism and others which support, 
pantheism or ideal theism. The first is called the CRUEL EIC 
and the other agogaaiz, The first presupposes absolute unity, 
while the other is dualistic in outlook and supports unity 
in diversity. The first, headed by Yajfiavalkya and others, 
was for ‘the select few who took the highest philosophical 
standpoint; while the other was thought useful for theistic 
purposes of the masses as a step to the first. The latter 
deals with objective and relative reality. In the modern 
methods of research, it 18 often forgotten that Indian philoso- 
phy is wedded to religion. We take them as disconnected 
dogmas and try to father uncertainty or contradiction on 
original authors. We forget the grand and gradgd synthesis 
which makes room for every one according to one’s ability, 
beginning from a novice to one who has reached the sublime 
height in religion. Sometimes, we take any one of these 
views, shorn off from the context or that which has 
fascination for us and begin to exait it at the cost of every. 
thing else. 


a  eeneetiiccsnd 
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* Those who are more interested in this question should read The 
Doctrine of Maya, by P, 1. Shastri. 
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We find the two views in the Bhagavat Gita, the master- 
piece in the Purana-Itihasa literature. The Nirguna Brahma in 
12. 3-5, the Mayavada in 15. 3, and the Brahma Atmavada in 
13. 2, 18. 61 are referred to by it. These are unmistakably 

bsolutistie passages and there are many more. But, theism 
is more outstanding because the passages supporting it out- 
number those which favour absolutism. As the Mahabharata 
and the Puranas do not mainly differ from the Bhagavat Gita 
as far as their philosophical outlook is concerned, it is not 
necessary to deal with them separately. These works 
are meant particularly for the masses (Miagigaae TAIT). 
Absolutism as it is not meant for them is not so prominently 
worked: out with clear-cut idealistic or negative phraseology, 
as iS seen insthe Upanisads like the Chandogya and Brha- 
daranyaka. We come across it in the minor Upanisads 
like the Maitrayaniya and NSvelasratara. The NSitasamhila 
_and Srimat Bhagavata treat it. The former work was the 
basis for the commentary of Sankara on the Brahma Sialras, 
according to the tradition prevailing in the South. The follow- 
ing verse refers to it:— 

UASIZAAT Heat WHT: ATA | 
Th UNS AEST aayaAaETT NW : 

Scholars are doubtful about the date of the Bhagavala. But, 
light comes from an unexpected quarter. The Nandi Siitra of 
the Jains refers to° the Puranas in general as “ Pnranam ”’. 
So does the Anuyogadvara. The fourth Ohheda Sttra 
actually refers to the number eighteen of the Puranas (Ind. 
Ant., Vol. XXI, 1892, p. 297). These three Sitras are not 
later than 454 A.D., because Divardhigani, who redacted the 
Jain canon, knew them. It seems that the wide popularity of 
the Bhagavala must have made the Nandi Sitra refer to it, 
particularly side by side with the other Puranas. Besides, the 
two verses (1. 6. 25; 1. 8. 52) from it are quoted by Mathar in 
his commentary on the Sankhya Karika (verses, 51, 2 respec- 
tively ; Chowkhambha Sanskrit Series No. 296). This Mathar 
is alluded to by the Nandi Sitra. Relying on these two 
evidences, one cannot accept the argument that many of the 
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Puranas are later than Sankara because he rarely quotes 
from them. Sankara was mainly concerned with the Sruti. 
To the Puréna-Itihasa literature he gave secondary importance. 
On account of this reason, he does not refer to them so often 
a8 Ramanuja and others do. Again, the assertion that the 
Bhagavata is not quoted by anybody prior to 1100 A.D. does 
not hold good, because Abhinavagupta (1000 A.D.) mentions 
it in his Bhagavat Gila commentary (14. 8, Nir. Sag. Edn. with 
eight commentaries). Its first Ilindi translation by Bhuali 
appeared in 913 A.D. The Mahabharata in 18. 6. 97 refers to the 
eighteen Puranas. The Bhagavala comes after it, as it Says in 
the introduction. From its own words, therefore, we can ‘gay 
that it cannot ‘be included in the eighteen major Puranas or 
that it, the present edition, is the redacted. copy of ‘the 
original referred to by the major Puranas. But, one fact is 
certain that it has surpassed all the major or minor Puranas, 
as far as its excellence and grandeur are concerned. It seems | 
that the Bhagavata and Sita Samhita were composed in the 
circles in which philosophical interest was active. It is not, 
therefore, unnatural if we find many of the negative and 
idealistic phrases in them.* 

The *Vedanta Sutras, which wanted to systematise the 
teaching of the Upanisads as understood by almost all the 
orthodox commentators, could not ignore this two-fold neces- 
sity. Tirst, they took their stand on thetBraima Parinama- 
vada and answered all the other adversaries who followed 
the different types of Parinamavadas and other theories. 
Then, they pushed the inquiry a little further and maintained 
absolutism as the highest truth. 

In the Dharma Sitras and Smrtis like those of Apastamba 
and Yajfiavalkya, we find such passages as the following 
which are purely Advaitic :-— 


* As regards the Bhégavata, this point is fully treated by D. K. Shastri 
(Puratativa, Vol. 5, No. 2, 1983 V.S.), and Y. V. Kolhalkarin his Bhd gavati- 
darsha in Marathi (pp. 456-460). Mm. Abhyankar Shastri has given all the 
passages from the Visyu Purana to support the Advaita in his Advaitamoda 


(pp. 152-62 and 130,44Ana, Ash. San. Series). 
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GT RAATA SA MAlASAABM FAT | 
Si. A. 1, 22. 2. 10. 
sare f& aa waney yay WAT 
aa QasT Teast | 
aT. S42. 3. 134, 


Jaina sources also furnish some information to the same 
effect. The Sutrakrilanga (100-300 B.C.) has the following 
references :—1. 1, 1. 9; 2. 6. 47-18. The first refers to 
Data aa and the other raises the objection against One 
Single Soul that it cannot account for the diversity in the 
world. The passage 1. 1. 3. 8 of the same is purely theistic, 
because it refers to Brahma or Prajapati as the creator. 
Similarly, the Sthanangasutla of the same period in 8. 3. 607 
refers to the Ekavadins, who believe in One Su preme Soul as 
the first cause and the Anekavadins, who believe in One 
‘Supreme Principle manifesting itself in several principles. 
The Tatvarthasatra Tika by Umaésva, (78 AD), repeats the 
objection raised by the Sutrakritanga in 2. 6. 17-48. ° This 
occurs in 5, 29, p. 131 of it (Biblo. Indi. Ser.). Siddhasena 
Divakar, who flourished long before 550 A.D., mentions the 
Advaita and has culled out passages from the Upanisads in his 
Dwatrinshat-dwatrinshika ch. 9, the Vedavada-dwatrinshika 
(Bhavanagar Hdn.), Pujyapada (550 A.D.) whom K, B. Pathak 
assigns to the latter part of the fifth century A.D. refers to 
the Vedantins in his NSarvarthasiddhi. The allusion which 
is in his commentary on the Tatvarihasatra runs thus:— 
ataine eff a1 ara: | GET wa se aa sag BPaenecda | 
(a.q.0.f8. 1.2. p.4), endiat cé wet erage gia Shaeneraa 
(ibid., 1. 32, p. 77, Kolhapur Edn.). The annotator says that 
these are the views of the Vedantins. This Piujyapada in his 
Jainendra Vydakarana refers to Shridatta, Yashobhadra, 
Bhitibali, Prabhachandra, Siddhasena and Samantabhadra, 
as his predecessors (Ind. Ant., Octo. 1914). Samantabhadra, 


according to 8. C. Vidyabhishan (Indian Logic), flourished 
in 600 A.D. But. sufficient reasons are fot given there for 
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this date. This Samantabhadra in his A plamimamsa refers to 
the Vedanta thus :— 

-AACHFATAS SS WA Rea 

aH AT Th BAITAT 24 

Vidyananda, while commenting on this, calls this view 
the Brahmadvaita. We shall refer to him later on. 
Another commentator Akalankadeva who preceded Kuinarila 
explains the verse, without alluding to any view. But, in his 
Tativartharajavariik, he refers to the Vedanta as :— 

TalSy WA Ma ATAAMA PTAA: —a.T-AT. 4. 2.411, 

Haribhadrastri in his WShastravarlasamuchchaya (verses 
544-45) and Yoégabindu (verses 512-22) refers to the Vedanta 
as the Advaita or Purusaidvaita. In the commentary on 
the latter by himself, the criticism runs thus:— 

Be CCRC CEC CUROINCOLICECCICUCIOGE EE OPP CIECUCE 

aeq?? SUaada | 

In the former work, he quotes the following verses :— 

aq fageaaral fafatasal sa: 
aaniaa aanahaaiaaaeaa 544 
aad sae se faarafaeran t 
SOUVAUAUTA ATT WHTaa 1545 i 

These two verses are quoted by Vidyananda in his 
Astasahasri (p. 93, Nir. Sag. Edn.) and also by Prabhachandra 
in his Prameyakamalamartanda (p. 12, first half, Nir. Sag. Edn) 
Kamalasila, while criticizing the Sabdadvvita of Bhartr- 
hari in his Panjika on Taitvasangraha (Gaek. Orie. Seri., Vol. 
I, p. 72), quotes them. The author of Vydsatatparyanirnaya 
ascribes them to Bhartrhari, the author of Vakyapadiya (p. 32, 
Vani Vilas Edn.). Suresvara in his Brhadaranyaka V artika 
(Ana. Ash. Series, Vol. III, p. 1246, 3. 5) quotes them. 

All these are the Jain references, which mention the 
Vedanta from 400 B.C.—800 A.D. The Swutrakritanga gives 
both absolutism and theism. But all the later authorities 
generally refer to the first only, as will be seen from the 
criticism which they advance against it. No theistic’ or 
Pancaratric view is given. 
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Buddhism also supplies us with similar references. In the 
Suttapitaka of the HWinayana, the Atmavada is condemned as 
one of the heresies. It cannot be said that the Vedanta was 
not the victim of these polemics. The authorities have not 
taken special care to name the followers of the particular 
view as remarked by Rhys Davids (American Lectures, 1896, 
pp. 31-37). Turning to the Mahayana, we come to three books, 
viz., the Lankavatarasitra, Buddhacharita and Lalitavistara. 
The first gives the following references :— 

(2) am faarfiaat aa aga BTeeyayazad a+ yarat gast- 
AMAIA EAATATT 1 aT BIN ware aaa eq zoudeayaran 
AUT 1 ch. 3, p. 208. 

This is nothing but afqaaa aug, f.c., the Mayavada. 

Again, the Parabrahma and Atma are alluded to while 
rejecting the permanent Entity in the lines :— 

fagiaia: Wt aX wat ami aareqsq u 26 0 
WAIaaa Gear Aas Aad u 27 a 
(Ch. 3, p. 153; and Ch. 10, p. 325, vv. 480-81.) 
waieq Ai: this view also occurs in Ch. 3, pp. 183-84, v. 68 as 
ata Bley, ; 
(6) TIALS SAAT: 
(Ch. 2, p. 39.) 
AITUTATUATAA WAT: 
: (Ch. 10, p. 309, v. 345; Ch. 3, p. 197, v. 85.) 
FT Ilq ALZRTHSTITAALA: | 
(Ch. 2, p. 103, v. 165.) 

Here, Prajapati or Purusa is certainly theistic, because 

the Sankhya view is referred to as :— 
fafaa: aterareat TaTTaoTaR | 
(Ch. 10, v. 803, Bunyiu Nanjio’s Edn.) 

The Buddhacharita of Asvaghosa gives only the abso- 
lutistic Vedanta :— 

MARASUS AeA Maalalaaraay | 
fafametia ayers: sft ead: 63 1 
adt qalesita wa: wales | 

aaa Pear zara carriers u 64 
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QAM TH SH WAAAY | 
quia gfe acaar: Hyated atta: un 65 vn 
This is the Brahmatmavada of the Vedanta. In Lalita- 
vistara occur both the views :— 
(a) & avqadisaeizar Gea aaiea 
qty (saad) sera aryaagta u 3 nu (Absolutistic.) 
(6) famatraata arait aaate: | 
aia a eaaaqayaaaarE: 2 nu (Theistic.) 
(Ch. 21, p. 428, Biblo. Indi, Senes, Kk. L. Mitra'’s Edn.) 
All these three works are roughly assigned to 100 A.D. 
Aryadeva, the disciple of Nagarjuna (200 A.D.), refers to the 
absolutistic Vedanta in his Chatussataka thus :— 
ana afe faaiot art gr wal WaT | 
aqua fe aac waaisis 4 frat u 23 v 
A TATA TU TWA a Aaa | 
WaMSSATT: Gt Afarafwaiaa u 24 
at areenag qari a faa | 
sites faa aaa a faa u 25 0 
(farsfayy, Ch. 9, vv. 201-25.) 
aa: ar Frees (seat) 018 0 
(sea ATA, 
Ch. 10, v. 243, P. L. Vaidya’s Edn., Paris.) 

Prior to or coeval with the same period, flourished 

Shattan, the author of Manimenkalai. Yn this work occur the 
following lines :— 

The Brahmavadi told her that the universe is the out- 
come of one egg brought forth by the Supreme Being 
Brahma (through Maya). 

(Ch. 27, p. 192, Krisbnaswami Aiyangar’s Edn.) 

The translation, as it stands, seems to be faulty. ‘‘ Through 

Maya’’ or some such words should be supplied as we have 
done; otherwise, the word Parabrahma does not fit in as 
creation cannot be directly assigned to it according to the 
Vedantic view, viz. :— 
Teagan faaas wi a ara | 
From Japan, we get some light on this subject. 
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‘Thus both in name and doctrine the Intelligence School 
of the Chinese approaches most closely to the school 
of the Vedanta (also called Uttaramimamsa) for which 
the chief authority is Badarayana. Its first principle 
is the unity of the Self and the Brahma.’’* 

During the first half of the eighth century A.D. flourished 
Shantarakshita, the last great Buddhist thinker, who took a 
review of all the then philosophical schools in India in hig 
magnum opus called Tativasangraha. His direct disciple 
Kamalasila expounded his master’s principles by writing 
a voluminous commentary on it. This joint work throws 
much light on the then philosophical history. In this work 
is the following reference :— 

ea) Theistic :— 

aeq saga geateanagqriaiia :-— 
Bey GATTI FHT BPR | 
HeqTgled ZVI asl-dantgeyq: 153 i 
AAMACTISAST SAQA AaaM MA | 
Suara saat a Fg: feo ahaa 154 u 
(b) Absolutistic :— 
aiisaguaasiad aigiea: Ration T- 
AAA BET :— 
TUaaaadiss haiaastt aearas: 
MRA AkaAKAa Akiasil Fa: u 328 vy 

ait sat safaaiea: 

This is nothing but the Atmavada criticized in the Hina- 

yana Suttas. 

These are the Buddhistic references to the Vedanta from 
the Mahayana school from 100 A.D. to 800 A.D. In the Lanka- 
vaiarasutra, the different philosophical schools are thus enume- 
rated :— 
aieal aaa aa wiper asa: | 

(Ch. 10, v. 723.) 
Again :— 


areal aati aa Pas: qrEyTaTeTe | 
(Ch. 10, v. 627.) 


an seer RR RP EA OETA VEE 


* P.13, Minds Logic as preserved in China and Japan; by Sadajiro Sugiura, 
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In these lines, there are the Sankhyas, Vaisesikas, Jainas, | 
or Nagnas and Naiyayikas (Vipras or Tarkikas) as well as Pasu- 
patas (Isvaroditas). But the Vedanta, asa school, is absent 
though to its view we have already referred. Similarly, in 
Lalitavistara (Ch. 12, p. 179), Milindapanha alias Bhikshusttra 
(about 100 A.D., pp. 3-1, Trenckner’s Edn.), the Nandi Sutra (p. 4 
supra), and the Bhagavati Sutra (400 B.C., Ch. 2. 1), there is no 
allusion to the Vedanta where it is necessary. Nagarjuna in 
his Madhyamika Karika, Vigrahavyadvartani and U payahridaya 
is silent on this point IIis disciple Aryadeva follows him in 
his Salasasira though he gives the view in his Chatuséataka. 
Vasubandhu in his Abhidammakosa and Vijnaplimatratasiddhi 
does not speak anything. His commentator Sthiramati does 
not throw any light. Chandrakirti, the commentator of the 
Madhyamika Karika, mentions the following teachers :— . 

SGC MICE AED ET 4 
(P. 159, 1]. 7-8; p. 441, 1.6, Biblo. Budhic. Edn.) 

But, Badarayana is absent. On account of this want of 
any allusion to the Vedanta as a school, some scholars jump 
to the conclusion that it did not exist prior to Sankara. 
We will deal with this point later on. But it is sufficient 
‘here to say that the Vedantic view can be traced back to the 


fourth century hefore Christ. hoth-drem--buddhtstit and, Jaina 
our Even Badarayana, supporting the view of Sankara, 


is shown to be referred to by the Japanese source. If the objec. 
tion is meant for being driven against the Vedantins, whose 
view Badarayana does not support as the theists suppose, it is 
futile. The theists are equally in the same boat because, when 
there is no reference to Badarayana, one cannot say that the 
theistic Vedanta could have existed. Words like Vedanta, 
Uttaramimamsa, Brahma Sutras, and Badarayana nowhere 
seem to occur. In that case, the theists and other scholars, 
who have assigned 200 B.C. as the probable date for the 
Vedanta Sutras, will have to be rejected. Thus, they will be 
untrue to their own theories. 

The scarcity of allusions to the Vedanta, in some of ‘the 
works to which they refer, is possibly due to three reasons. 
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It may be that Atmavada, another name for the Mayavada, 
attacked in the Hinayana suttas was too well known to need 
any philosophical or sectarian allusion. It was possibly 
considered to be the highest Upanisadic view. The same 
thing must have been observed in the Mahayana which 
criticized the realists like the Sankhyas, Vaisesikas, and 
Jainas. Again, it may be that Buddhists had a divided house. 
Some of the Buddhists were busy in explaining their own 
tenets only as observed by N. Dutt* and by D. T. Suzuki.t 
The allusion to the Vedanta and other non-Buddhistie schools 
can be expected in a work like that of Aryadeva or Shanta- 
rakshita who, besides explaining their own tenets and attack- 
ing one another from among themselves, are equally busy 
witlt treating and examining non-Buddhistie systems in detail 
from, their own standpoint. Such a reference to the Vedanta 
has already been shown. Besides in ‘‘ The explanation of 
Nirvana by Hinayana and heretical schools mentioned in the 
Lankavatar Sutra’’ of Aryadeva, twenty heretical schools are 
examined. The Yogacharabhimisastra by Maitreyanatha and 
Prakaranaryavachasastra by Asanga refute thirteen and eighteen 
heretical schools respectively. They are in Chinese. If these 
schools are identified, it is likely that a reference to the 
Vedanta might be expected.t But from the insufficient 
material at our disposal, it is not possible to dogmatise over 
the absence of anysallusion to the Vedanta as a school. | 

To continue the reference to Vedic sources after 
Yajiiavalkya (p. 6), we come to Sabar who, in his com. 
mentary on the Purvamimémsa (1.1.5) after examining all the 
other theories, accepts and establishes the Neti-Neti-Vada,?.e., 
Mayavada as the highest philosophical view, which is nothing 
but the Vedanta pure and simple :— 


ayisty met (F. a. o., 6.7.) waft 1 wa Fey: aa- 
saifatatt 1 ea gaedaasqaeaay aeqga ef | aati sary ae 


.* Ind. Hist. Qua., Vol. V, p. 814, 1929. 
t In his Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism, p. 94. — 
t Hinaydna and Mahayana by Kimura, pp. 21-25. 
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vate (4. at. v., 6.3.) 1 @ us aia Aarala sara 1 ar “ wa wa: ” 
afa a arad faaisay t 
(P. 69, Ana. Ash. San, Series.) 

Sankara had in his mind this very reference when he 
referred to Acarya Sabarasvamin in his commentary on 
the Brahma Sutras 3. 3. 53. Similarly, Padmapada, his direct 
disciple, in his commentary on the same work observes thus :— 
aqal a fafagamiaiamreraush seaqaaarcaad Tarai. There 
seems to be some difference of opinion about the date of 
Sabara. Some take him back to 56 B.C., while others bring 
him down to 500 A.D. Vatsyayana (100 A.D.), in his com- 
mentary on the Nyaya Sutras, has the following remark.— 
aq WH AgaAA (Fal. A. UT. 4.2.40), On this Vacaspati says, 
‘as gad wead sara.” By this, he means the Vedanta 
proper. The Mathar Vrttion the Saikhya Karika of Isyara- 
krsna speaks about the Vedanta thus :— 

go RASA: Aealiaa gla ararea | —UsIST geq: atadity7- 
arya altrasart <8 taaat ward) anaes aaaara ay wads. 
wa afray wits are: Arya: Wwarall wea awaegaa | 
ges sft we Ua Tey aalHIasaighanqeead ea.” P. 31, #1. 17, 
Again on p. 75, #1. 61 he says, “ wa geqr ezeq:’, In both 
these extracts, the Brahmatmavada is criticized. Here as well 
as on p. 4, this Mathar is referred to. The present edition of 
his Vrtti is alleged by many* to be full of interpolations. 
But our position is not in the least affected, because we have 
adduced many other earlier and later evidences to prove our 
case. Again, the date of the Bhagavitu is based on the Nandi 
Sitra because it refers to it. Skandasvamin (600-650 A.D.) 
in his Nirukta Teeka refers to both Absolutistic and Theistic 
Vedanta thus :— 

aT aa Beareawaleaeaareszaiaar> t ‘* a Uy Aglakal Aatsa:”’ 
‘qeqt wel’ sft m@arigia: i. - ++: Warraeqaraaras: 

(P. 27, Absolutistic.) 
He MARAT AASANA WTI: FT. ----- 
(P. 73, Theistic. Sarup’s Edn., Lahore.) 


* 7.R.AS., July 1931, Mathar and Paramartha; Gaudapada’s Bhashya and 
Mathar Vritti (Allaha. Uni. Series, Vol. VII, pt. I, pp. 371-432, 1931). 
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Bhartrhari, the author of Vakyapadiya, has the following 
lines in his work :— 
AA CM A CAT A SAT ANY Bievasy 
TaaNTA Tae ae: Hea (Aetarea) aig: u 
This unidentified quotation is from V yasatat parya Nirnaya 
(p. 30... The date of Bhartrhari is about 650 AD. In the 
Harsacharita, Banabhatta (prior to 650 A.D.) says :— 
SATARATAGAS: AANA: (Ch. 5, par. 34, p. 101 and) SF 
fer qar: (Ch. 8, par. 5, p. 220, Gajendragadakar’s Edn.) 
This is nothing but. the Mayavada of the Upanisads. 
InS ukraniti, occurs the following allusion :— 


aaaaizata waar Heike Peas 


aia soa aataat aq 49 0 
(Ch. 4, Sect. 3.) 


There seems to be some difference of opinion as regards the 
date of this work. K. P. Jayaswal assigns it to 800 A.D.; 
“while Pradhan takes it back to 400 A.D., i.¢., after Kamandak 
(350 A.D.), the author of Nitisara (Mod. Rev. 1916, Vol. I, 
p. 675). It would not, therefore, be wrong if Sukra were 
taken to be prior to Sankara. Prabhakara and Kumarila 
(700-788 A.D.) mention the Vedanta thus :— 
cule AieaFaaHeIeAaal AeABTA FFA | 
eeequaiggaa aa: wate aaearaqyang 1148 ti 
sh (Kumiarila’s S/odavdrtiha, Atmavada.) 
By this, he means the above passage of Sabara. 
ate qt aafaay fra zeqevaa aaa Asad az 
atafaia, THAT: Aga TAT TAT | 
(P. 30, Prabhdkara’s Brihatz. A. S, Bengal Library Manuscript. ) 
It is generally believed that these two authors had some 
kind of realistic pluralism in view. But they have formulated 
it for ritualistic and practical purposes as well as to combat 
the Buddhist Vijianavadins and Sinyavadins. As for the 
highest philosophical standpoint, they point to the Vedanta. 
This is clear not only from the passage of Slokavartika just 
now quoted but also from Prabhakara’s view referred to by 
Nyayaratnavali (p. 60, Advaitamanjari Seriés) :— 
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fara saa ant asa a aut azaqi oa i 
Sua yaaa, “a gene aaa aaat Bea aaa,” waTHTEA | 
. (P. 16, 144 as quoted in “ Introduction to Pirvamimimsa ’’.) 

As we gathered together all the available Buddhist 
and Jain references from 400 B.C. to 800 A.D., so have we 
collected authorities and passages to support our view from 
the Vedic sources during the same period. It is traditionally 
believed that Kumarila was the eider contemporary of Sankara, 
i.e. Sarkara met Kumarila at the time of the departure of the 
latter. This is questioned by some scholars, who take 
Kumarila to the last quarter of 700 A.D. and Sankara to 788 
A.D. This was all right before Tattvasangraha was not 
available. There is, therefore, the necessity of revising the 
old chronology. It is also to be seen how far the traditidnal 
contemporaneousness of Kumarila and Sankara is tenable. 
These questions are not irrelevant to the present subject. 
We have followed the speculation of modern scholars for 
what jt is worth in all the dates accepted in this essay. 
Orthodox scholarship is proved to be untrustworthy in this 
case, while modern scholars agree among themselves to differ 
even as regards a single point. The question of chronology is, 
therefore, uncertain. This present attempt will throw some 
light simply on the relative chronology of Kumarila and 
Sankara the Vedic leaders, Shantarakshita and Kamalasila, 
the champions of flickering Buddhism, as well as Vidyananda 
and Haribhadra, the upholders of Jainism. For this purpose, 
we have put the Jain and Buddhist sources between YAjiia- 
valkya and Sabara, so they can be compared. 

From Tibetan sources, it is proved that Shantarakshita 
flourished from 705 to 762 A.D. ILis Tattvasangraha was com- 
posed in 743 A.D. (Introduction, p. xxiii, to Tativasangraha.) 
The Tibetan translation was made by a Kashmirian scholar 
Gunakarsribhadra, who was a contemporary of King Lalita- 
ditya of Kashmir (693-729 A.D. Vidyabhushan’s Logic, 
p. 324). Even allowing for the discrepancy of 25 years in 
this calculation (Introduction to Stein’s English Translation of 
Rajatarangini, p. 66), which some scholars have shown, we 
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can say that Tativasangraha was ready by 750 A.D. Shanta- 
rakshita quotes one verse in Tattvasangraha, pp. 405-406, of 
Patrakeshari alias Vidyananda from his Tattvarthaslokavartika 
(p. 205, Nir. Sag. Edn.). This Vidyananda refers to the 
Brhadaranyakavartika of Suresvara in his Astasdhasri 
(p. 161, Nir. Sag. Edn.). Shantarakshita has directed his 
attacks mainly against Kumarila. K. B. Pathak has proved 
that Kumarila criticized both Samantabhadra and Akalanka- 
deva, his commentator.* The Jains say that both Samanta- 
bhadra and Siddhasenadivakar flourished in 200 and 400 A.D. 
respectively. But K. B. Pathak has recently proved that 
Pujyapada’'s reference to Samantabhadra is an interpolation 
and that Samantabhadra flourished in the first half of the 
Sseverfth century.f The Jain view is in R. B. Hiralal’s 
Catalogue of Sanskrit and Prakrit Manuscripts in C.P.and Berar 
(Introduction pp. x—xiii). But one fact is certain and enough 
for our purpose that; Samantabhadra and Akalanka preceded 
Kumarila, who is referred to by Suresvara in his Taitliriya 
U panisad Vartika, Pathak brings Shantarakshita down to 
800 A.D. so that he can assign all these people to the last 
quarter of that century.t But the date of Shantarakshita 
cannot be later than 762 A.D. as stated above and-because 
Haribhadra, who died in 770, refers to Shantarakshita.§ Besides, 
his date is strengthened by the Kashmirian and Tibetan 
sources. Pathak hes neither examined these three sources 
nor has he advanced serious arguments against them. IIis 
theory is, therefore, untenable in the present state of affairs. 
We have also to reject his other theory, which makes 
Akalanka the contemporary of Subhatunga alias Krishnaraja I 
in 750 A.D. as supported by Brahmanemidatta.|| The other 
tradition, which makes him the contemporary of Dharmakirti 
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* Ninth International Congress of Orwwntalists, London, 1892, Vol. I, 
pp. 212-213. 


+t Ann. of the Bhand. Ori. Inst., Vol. XI, pp. 149-164, “The Date of 
Samantabhadra ’’. 


+ Ann. of the Bhand. Ori. Inst., Vol. XU, Part II, pp. 164-65. 
§> dun. of the Bhand. Ori. Inst., Vol. X11, Part 1, pp. 71-84. 


| Jaina Sahitya Samfodaka, Vol. 1, No. I, p. 19, etc., ‘‘The Date of 
* Haribhadrasuri’,’’ by Jinavijaya. 
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fits in well with the above calculation. His date of Sankara 
(788 A.D.) is also to be pushed back to 688 A.D. according to 
the authorjties quoted just now. Similarly, we have to reject 
the theories, which give earlier dates to Sankara; because in 
his U padegasahasri 18. 142 Sankara refers to Dharmakirti 650 
A.D. and Suresgvara actually quotes verses from his work.* 
Upadesasahasri is a genuine work of Sankara; because 
Suresvara, his direct disciple, quotes verses from it and 
ascribes it to Sankara in his Naishkarmyasiddhi. Dharmakirti 
is said to be the contemporary of Kumarila. In this way, the 
traditional view which makes Sankara to be the contempo- 
rary of Kumarila is strengthened. Thus, all these Vaidika, 
Jaina, and Buddhist authors lived in the last quarter of the 
seventh century or the first half of the eighth one.* The 
whole result can be thus shown in the form of a table. | 


Dharmakirti and Akalanka 
Kumarila, Sankara, Suresvara. 
Vidyananda 
Shantarakshita and Kamalasila 


Haribhadrastri 

As the date of Sankara was oscillating between the two 
extremes, viz., 688 A.D. and 7883 A.D. we had to give the Jaina 
and Buddhist authors with their works. Now as his date is 
fixed (688 A.D.—720 A.D.), some of these authors come after 
him, They, therefore, Jose their pre-Sankara historical 
importance in tracing the history of the Vedanta. 

We have been quoting references from various sources to 
support the Advaitic tradition right up to Sankara. Now 
it remains to see which independent works there were, 1.¢., the 
Advaitic literature prior to Sankara. He refers to many 
authorities in his works as,  qaaqlag , aaa and SIC IL CS - 
and even quotes passages from their works. He accepts the 
necessity of imparting instruction in this subject traditionally 


}- Brhadéray yaka Vartika, Anand. Ash. San. Series 4. 3. 476, p. 1458. 
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as an important fact to understand it properly. The passages 
run thus :— 

(1) Fite ger: 9s aearra sata: 

SHVAA: AAATEATA AA ATASATT VN 
(q. S. a, waar.) 

(2) aqureatety sdsaataeaagiata: 1 (ai. ar. 13. 2.) 

(3) Haarqadian smaeatea aeages: 1 (J.T. wr. 2.1. 20.) 

In the first passage, he means to say that all the Upanisads 
were commented upon by his predecessors from his line of 
thought. In the next two is the necessity for traditional 
instruction. According to the gloss of Anandagiri on the 
works of Sankara, one Dravidacarya is often referred to. In 
the Mandakya commentary of Sankara, he is called “ arTaiag ”’ 
(AI. S. aT. 2. 32) where the gloss says, “ raermagqaaare oe 
In the Chhandogya commentary (Anand. Ashr. Series, 3. 8. 4, 
p. 145), he figures as ‘‘syS rH: gee: aaa: ’? where the gloss 
‘runs :— fAtrarier geraairagqraeata. In the introduction to 
the same work (1.1.1, p.1.), he says ‘* sgufqaqcot serra sqal- 
tegq ’’ where the gloss has the following temark:—sjq qIoma- 
Wise gas wey soiiagq. From these two references, it seems 
that Dravidacarya wrote his voluminous commentary on the 
Sutras of Brahmanandi on the Chhandogya. This is clear 
from Sankshepasariraka, verses 220-221 :— 

aq faaray selqaasy agdaa wwals arecsrz: 
Baan wad qa cas aaarahy averse: 

Here “ qaqa: ’? is Brahmanandi and, ‘“ aeqaz:’’ is 
Dravidacarya, who had his commentary on the Brhadéranyaka 
as Sankara notes on 2. 1. 20 of the same Us :-—HAT aqaratag 
aergat ayaaa (Anand. Ashr. Series, p.297). The gloss remarks: 
ataneieaasraseatt aq: gees aeaegass aera qalaare. 
That Brahmanandi supports the Vivartavada or Mayavada is 
clear from the following quotation:—aqagr a aajazéraftart rare 
TETTTAL qySeyley (2) Tqaaaa fqeraait (Journal of the Andhra 
‘Hist. Res. Society, Vol. V, Pt. 3, January 1931, p. 190). We 


‘are not able to identify this quotation. The above extracts 
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are sufficient to convince that the “ q@aqait seqed}”? and 
“ ureqare giteramy’’? were completely absolutists. Sankara 
refers to some of his predecessors in U padesasdhasri 19. 28; 
17.2; to his preceptor in 18. 233 and to Gaudapada in 
18.2, Not only did Sankara expound the Gaudapada Karika 
but referred to its author with great respect while quoting it 
twice :—qar 4 anaatad agiza (ar. ar. 3.15 quoted in g, q, ar, 
1. 4. 14). Again, stich Ferrata aaIaaarRUsay: (a, BH. 1.16 quoted 
in J, q. at. 2.1.9). In his U padesasdhasri (17.71), he refers to 
it. In the same work (1.1.4), Sankara quotes verses from the 
Sundarpandya Vartika on both the Mimamsas.* In his com- 
mentary on the Bhagavat Gita (13.13) oceurs a quotation which 
is still not identified :—ayqaiaqgt aqaaq:—argnt waaqreeat 
faesq=a aqgeaqq zfq 1 Visvaripa alias Suresvara in his com- 
mentary on the Yajnavalkya Smrti quotes a verse, which is 
still not identified :— 

aareaty :—aaeaaersir Tray | 

aaa Gagqeeed gs Gs Tuaa: 3.134 

This evidence goes to prove that Sankara had a 
great support and literature which he has followed. He does 
not take upon himself the responsibility of chalking out a new 
path. On account of the ravages of time, a few fragments 
have survived. But they presuppose older authorities for 
fheir support and inspiration. From this, we cannot give the 
credit of innovating or establishing the Advaita system of 
philosophy either to Gaudapada or to Sankara. The current 
can be traced back to many centuries prior to them as shown 
above. Many of the references, which we have collected, do 
not state that the Advaita Vedanta is a personal fancy of 
any teacher. On the other hand, both the Jain and Buddhist 
authorities are unanimous in not making any personal 
jreference. They refer to it as the ultimate Vedic or Upanisadic 
‘view. The main outline of the system was already there. 

(To be continued.) 


* “ Problems of Identity in the Cultural History of Ancient India,’’ /ozr, 
of Ori, Res., Madras, Vol. 1, Pt. I. 


IS THE ADVAITA OF SANKARA 
BUDDHISM IN DISGUISE ? 
By G. V. BUDHAKAR, B.A. (IONS.) 


(Continued from Vol. XXIV, No. 1, p. 18) 


Now let us deal with the third question. It is very difficult 
to point out Sankara’s share separately from that of his 
predecessors. Ilis mighty genius must have introduced some 
minor details in giving a realistic and finishing touch to his 
idealism with sane and convincing refutation of diverse 
criticism. But that does not affect the main thought in the 
least. The philosophical struggle of almost all the schools 
was going on for more than a thousand years at least. Every 
school was systematising its position against that of its op- 
ponents. All of them depended upon their ancient authorities 
and works. Upanisadic absolutism was one of them. It 
ought-to have its ancient parentage, a8 we have shown above, 
to maintain its position. To deny this is to set aside the 
hoary antiquity and historicity of the Upanisads and the 
absolutism that was based on them. This denial of its 
traditional history will lead to historical suicide. 

Thus we come to the fourth question. Did Advaitic dia- 
lectic owe its origin to dissenting and heterodox schools? In other 
words, ‘‘ Was the Advaita as metaphysically systematised more 
ancient than Buddhism? Did Gaudapada and Sankara being 
under the influence of Buddhism—as some would hold—intro- 
duce it?’’ We have already spoken of the existence of the 
ancient Advaitic literature. We shall now deal with it from 
a different standpoint and from other sources. 

In the Upanisads, we find great dialectical discussions. 
Yajiavalkya, the champion of absolutism, lays down the 
necessity of dialectic side by side with spiritual discipline and 
scriptural study :—aral af at R87: Masa azaqeqy fafzeqneaeq: 
g. ag, 4.5.6. The word qraraneqyq (sf. g., 7.1.2) occurs 
in this sense. Sankara understands it as agate. diaiat = 
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is used in the same way. Sankara interprets it as Qari # 
(sit. g., 11. 1). The word a conveys the same meaning 
(Wear 7. y. 2. 6. 5). It occurs again in the Dharma-sttra of 
Gautama 8.6, which, according to Biihler, is pre- Buddhistic and 
the oldest among the Dharma-sitras. In it the word “ aqy- 
aly’? occurs along with Sfazragey and THATS. The 
Same work refers to the works and authorities on these 
subjects. It, therefore, must have known the works on 
aaaray which can guide a student in his philosophical study. 
The particular quotation is, “ qrp-aneaagra-gui-Hare: ” it. 4. q. 
8.6. Further in the eleventh chapter there is the word 
“sreditver” in the sitra, « qeqrardirai aitafadia: ” a, 7. a, 
11.4. Haradatta and Maskari explain it as -q)7fqaq (logic) 
or arafaar Gnefaphysics). Manu (7. 13) enumerates them 
separately as “ ay-difeat arafaart”’. Kautilya. in his Artha- 
sastra (Vidyasamuddesha, ch. 1), first mentions it as a common 
appellation for all the Vedic schools of philosophy, * fey Arar 
SrHlad ala syeaiferar” and then refers to it separately extolling 
its excellence and utility in life as ‘‘9@iq: aaiqaiaj----.- a 
Both Sukra and Kamandaka agree in making no difference 
between metaphysics and dialectic as helpful to one another. 
The former says, “ apeaieaat aaa aeiears aiewaq” gy. af. 
1. 153; while the latter maintains, “ Se CCC RICE § a 
aml. at. ar, 2. 2. Medhatithi, while commenting on the above 
passage of Manu, follows this double implication of the 
word. The Apastamba-dharma-sitra, which is far removed 
from the influence of even early Buddhism* speaks of 
“ sarafaq’’, This word refers to those who decided the points 
on rituals and philosophy ‘‘ seaqrkaaraaadiasa aaa ” 
a. a. g. 1.22.1. Here the word -q1yqaizaiq is interpreted as 
sqqia aafeaqqr (Adhyadimapatiala-tikd, Trivandrum 8S. Series) 
which means dialectically. In the two other cases viz. :— 
saafaraaa: 2. 8.13 and =q1q4fq@z: 2. 14. 13, it speaks of rituals, 


mew ene = eee 
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* Ind. Hist. Quart., Vol. III, No. 3, 1927, Calcutta, ‘t Apastamba and 
Gautama,’’ by B. K. Ghosh. 
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which are the subjects of the Pirva-mimamsa. The Puarva- 
mimamsa-sttras again are famous for their logical accuracy in 
textual interpretations. From all these references it seems that 
dialectic was not considered separately from metaphysics. In 
the Baudhayana-dharma-stitras men well versed in it are 
called “ y2fifqager: ’’. On the sitra 2.10. 57, Govindaswami 
has the following remarks :—zqj Wydisua: a FRAATATA a 
qHas: sara. Aaa: aeasa: 1 AeareTa-aEMa Aiea 
TEUT | Uere the context as well as the remarks deal with 
philosophers and not with ritualists. 21 is here surely ¥ateq. 
The Mahabharata enumerates all the Vedic and semi-Vedic 
systems of philosophy and calls the Vedanta as the Vedas :— 
Oey AT: WAU at: WAI aTat | 
aareyara UNG ae araraala Tu 
AUNzaaAAT Ararat: WT FzAT 1 
WaT aay yageaie Haq A. aT, aT. g., of, 493. 
Kautilya (300 B.C.) in his Arlhasdstra mentions other 
systems but does not name the Vedanta separately. But the 
reference to it can be understood from the words, “ aqzatara 
or zai’? a8 shown just now ; because as a system it is not sepa- 
rate. A staunch adherent of the Veda like Chanakya would not 
fail to mean it so. This is clear from his own words :—s~a}iqaray 
aizaiiaraifa BZeT:, eI. A. a. 1. 2. In the Dharma-Sastra of 
Sankha-Likhita the Vedanta is separately mentioned among 
other systems :—aieqsitafavenarareart Feat: (p. 32, quo. 199, 
Kane’s edn.). Here the word ‘‘ 3qfaqq” means the Vedanta 
because the Gautama-Dharma-Suiras (19. 13) say :—gqftyay 
qarar:. The Sankha-Likhita-sutras were composed in 200 
B.C. Still some scholars will object to the Vedanta being 
taken a8 a separate system. The extracts, which we have 
given, suppose it as a system. Further, if one Puspadanta 
referred to by Jayanta in his Nydyamafijari be the same as the 
author of the Mahimna-stotra, he cannot be later than 900 
A.D. (p. 426, ch. 5. 2. Vijayanagaram Series). He says, 
“aft ater art: cygdad seoraaie,”’ 
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Here the first word stands for the Vedic system of philosophy 
as it occurs with the other systems. It seems that the word 


“ 


“gai” meant not only the theistic but also the absolutistic 


one, which Sankara represents. The verses quoted by 
Madhava in his Sarvadarsanasangraha (p. 173, Ana. AS. 
series) a8 ascribed to “ =a\faqggi:” are purely Advaitic in 
tone and illustrate the truth of the parable “ sqrqqeaafaaaial ”. 
Haradatta on the A pastamba- Dharma-sitra 1. 22.2 quotes them, 
But in both these works they are not traced to their original 
source. Can they be by Dravidacharya to whom the parable 
is ascribed? But as compared with all these authorities the 
oldest reference to absolutism is found in the Vedanta Sutras 
1. 4. 22. Here Kasakrtsna supports that view. Ilis work 
is mentioned by Patafijali in his Mahdabhasya as follows : 
(1) araraferat Sear atatar erarHcet 
(2) Brera Bara HATH 

Vol. II, pp. 206, 249, 325, Bombay Sanskrit Series. 
This Kasakrtsna is a grammarian, a commentator on the 
Black Yajurveda and one of the Srauta sitras of the White 
Yajurveda. As Patafijali refers to him he cannot be later 
than 150 B.C. Scholars like Weber and Belvalkar hold that 
he flourished prior to Panini (p. 19, Systems of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar). Thus he cannot be later than 700 B.C., 7.e., even 
anterior to Buddha. As regards his view in the Br. Sutras 
(1.4.22) it must be said that many of the Anti-Mayavadi com- 
mentators, beginning from Bhatta-Bhaskara who came after 
Sankara down to Vijiianabhiksu, frankly admit that he 
held the same view which Sankara holds. This is again clear 
from Sankara’s remarks on the same. We will come to it 
later on when we deal with Ramanuja. The present evidence 
goes to prove that even prior to Panini or Buddha there was 
a school of the Vedantins of the type of Sankara. Along 
with the theists like Audulomi or ASmarathya this was also 
called Upanisadic as the Vedanta Siitras give both. On 
account of these reasons the older Buddhist and Jain works 
mentioned above refer to the view but not to the school. 
The same thing seems to be done by the Vedic works 
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quoted. Not only this much but even dialectic is understood 
to be its part and parcel (Q.J.M.S., 1924, p. 197). The 
Gaulama-Nyaya-Sitras deal with logic or dialectic as well 
a8 with metaphysics. It is not the only work in its field, for 
the Mahabharata refers to many such works :— 
syrqaemoqaaria detente aei: 
A. W., Wt. 7, 7. 210, et, 22, 
This evidence is sufficient to convince any sane man that the 
dialectic, which goes hand in hand with metaphysics, was 
developed in the Vedic fold long before the advent of Buddha. 
This is corroborated by Manimekhalai, which says that early 
Buddhists followed the logic and epistemology of Vyasa, 
Jaimini and Krtakoti. The first two are well-known. The 
third is the first commentary on the Vedanta Sttras according 
to Prapanchahrdaya (Trivandrum Sanskrit Series}. It was 
abridged by Upavarsa. Now there arise chronological 
difficulties. The dates of the oldest commentators, viz., 
Bodhayana and Upavarsa, are not settled. Badarayana, the 
author of the Sutras, is prior to them. Kasakrtsna, who 
preceded all these, cannot be later than 700 B.C. But if it is 
held that Upavarsa was the elder contemporary of Panini,* 
the date 200 B.C. that is assigned by modern scholars for the 
Vedanta Sitras will be untenable. To return to our subject 
we find that the opinion of Manimekhalai is supported by 
Ilaraprasada Sastri who holds that all the early Buddhists 
from Buddha to Vasubandhu were indebted to Akshapada for 
their instruments of knowledge (quoted in Manimekhalai, 
intro. p. 68). Besides the date of Manimekhalai is prior to 
Nagarjuna and Vasubandhu, the early Buddhist dialecticians. 
This brings us to the fifth question. We may here take 
a review of Buddhism and its history. When Buddha came to 
the religio-philosophical arena of his time some of the contend- 
ing gladiators were indulging in ruthless and destructive logic, 
and reckless and irresponsible life. It was already an era of 
intellectual ferment. Sophistry and superstitious vagaries 
* 700 B.C., Seis fo ‘Sena Manuscripts wa the Bombay Presidency, 
by Bhandarkar. p. 29. year 1883-1884. 
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were rampant. This state of things we gather from the 
Samanyaphala and Sambhiya suttas of Buddhism where 62 
heresies are referred to. The Siwitrakrianga of the Jains 
mentions 364. It was very difficult to raise one’s head for 
any sane view or school against such casuistry. The Vaidiks 
kept themselves aloof from these environments and left these 
people to the mercy of time. Buddha got disgusted with this 
unbridled intellectualism and sensualistic materialism. Through 
his humanitarian and purely spiritual zeal he refused to 
discuss his views and even threw overboard the constructive 
aspect of dialectic and philosophy. On account of his other- 
worldly and ascetical attitude he disliked any system-building 
either religious or secular. We brushed aside all the positive 
ideals in life (avggqz) and emphasized the highest ascetical 
earnestness (fa:3174) on all alike at the cost of partial and 
relative truths in religion which are the sole support of the 
imperfect understanding of the masses. His main 
mission was to preach, ‘‘Come, see, and get out of this 
wretched world, which is full of misery only.’’ In his earnest- 
ness he completely rejected the authority of the Veda or any 
traditional spiritual experience. In his zeal he condemned 
the Vedic sages or Rsgis, their philosophy and rituals. Under 
these circumstances it is but natural that he or his followers 
should not accept the Veda or Upanisads as their religious or 
spiritual guide. EVen where they seem to accept they read 
their ethical earnestness into them. But the context at times 
does not support them. Such an cnthusiastic and one-sided 
ideal, however suitable it might be for a select few, cannot be 
welcomed by the diversity of human nature in all countries 
and in all times. It, therefore, evoked opposition from the 
Vaidikas, who through their age-long experience were convinced 
of the fact that the world is meant for a pleasure-seeking 
worldly man as well as for religious aspirants of djfferent 
grades. Provision was to be made for all according to 
their ability so that they can reach the highest idcal slowly 
and gradually. To the Vaidikas the world was a mixture of 
pain and pleasure. It was, therefore, wise to make the best 
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of it without finding any fault with it. It was their experi- 
ence that mere spiritual experience becomes superstitious and 
unsound if it is not backed up by sane thought and thorough 
conviction. To them religion and philosophy was a complete 
whole. On account of this difference of outlook and attitude 
towards life and religion Buddha was called a heretic by them. 
Buddha went so far as to be silent on many serious questions. 
This silence is construed by modern scholars to be due to 
his ignorance and prejudice. Such a view is held by the 
author of ‘‘Indian Logic as preserved in China and 
Japan” p. 29 and supported by Keith and Poussin as quoted 
in the ‘‘ Conception of Buddhist Nirvana” p. 21. While others 
hold that it was due to his polite indifference or sheer madness 
for salvation. Whatever that be, one thing is certain and clear 
that he has not met metaphysicians on their own grounds.* 
In the case of the Vaidikas reason and ethics went hand in 
hand ; while Buddha exalted the claims of ethics and condemn- 
ed reason as immoral and futile as if all metaphysicians are 
necessarily impure or dishonest. On account of his spiritual 
dynamism he silenced many of his adversaries to submission 
for the time being. But the moment that mighty figure passed 
away his followers were divided among themselves. His 
attitude was curiously understood, variously interpreted and 
even seriously doubted. As a result of this the whole of his 
Monastic Order was split up into eightean different schools. 
They inherited their master’s metaphysical distaste. But when 
they saw other powerful metaphysical systems in the field 
they were forced to handle dialectic for negative and 
destructive purposes to outwit them.t With them it was not 
the question of making spiritual experience intelligible with 
the help of sane thought. On account of this and the 
rejection of the traditional spiritual experience or the Veda all 
the Buddhist philosophical schools wore called heterodox by the 
Vaidikas. Thus there sprang up different schools in Buddhism. 


* A. Coomaraswami's Buddha and the Gospel of Buddhism, pp. 198, 205, 
| Hinaydna and Mahayana, pp. 21-25, by Kimura, 
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They had no metaphysical interest.“ Thus they reverted to 
what Buddha avoided and disliked. The first stage, which 
was formulated by the two schools of Hinayana, was the 
primitive and realistic indifferentism with scepticism. The 
second was developed by the two schools of Mahayana. It 
was idealism and negativism. Its latest systematisers were 
Vasubandhu and Nagarjuna respectively. For our purpose, 
we shall deal with the two latter schools alone. 


The Vijianavada or subjective idealism meant that aint 
we regard as the external or objective world of difference and 
multiplicity is simply an internal or subjective world of our 
mental idea having no external objects corresponding to them. 
The Sinyavada or Nihilism meant thai the world of external 
objects is absolutely non-existent like the barren woman’s son. 
From these two views it can be inferred that both the schools 
tried to explain away the world of external objects and experi- 
ence as remarked by Sogen Yamakami in his introduction to 
the Tathatavada of Asvaghosa (systems of Buddhistic 
Thought). These two theories were death blows to realism or 
to any positive system. But against these Sankara says that 
the world of difference and multiplicity is unreal only from 
the point of view of the liberated soul, 7.e., Muktatma and not 
from the standpoint of all embodied souls or human beings. 
He is neither an epistemological idealist nor nihilist. 
He has given the ‘realists their due share. He observes, 
‘ha aia a fea aasaq ateqsiaeda. aawaraq,’ F. 4, Al. 
2.1.3. Again he makes similar remarks in his commentary on the 
Bhagavadgita 18, 19. We freely uses the logical terminology of 
the Naiyayikas in his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka. 
He accepts the realists where they stand; but questions their 
absolute claims. He pushes the quest a little further and 
brings out the highest ideal more vividly and clearly. He 
stops at the ultimate spiritual realization as a true mystic and 


* YL. Suzuki’s Oullines of Mahiyana Buddhism, py. 114-115 and 340; 
Studies an the Lankdvatéva Sutta, p. 285; Sahya or Bud thist Origine, by 
Rhys Davids, 1931, p. 432. 
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puts it metaphysically as one Permanent Entity, i.e., * aay’. 
Everything else then, he says, is the result of false vision. 
His philosophical outlook is well depicted in his life while God 
is conversing with Sankara in the form of a Chandala at 
Benares. His biographer Vyasachala gives it in the following 
verse :— 
eeulaa F Wass Wiaqeal wears: 1 
HAM aaye sit A Mas Ald: 7 

In this there are three stages of evolution. The first is 
realistic pluralism based on common sense experience. The 
second is dualism and supports unity in diversity from the 
psychological standpoint. The third and the last is the 
Absolute where he maintains that “aaj aq aataza” sal ala 
aq: | The Buddhists from Buddha to Santaraksita were not 
prepared to accept the permanent self. It is true that they were 
forced to accept the Tathata-garbha as a substitute for the self 
of the, Vedantins. ut that was only to attract the attention 
of the Thirthikas or heretics as remarked by the Lankavatara- 
suita. They are neither scrious ahout it nor are they ready to 
put it metaphysically. If any such charge is brought against 
them they openly repudiate it. Depending on this Tathata 
Asgvaghosa formulated his Tathatavada. He arrives at it 
mystically or psychologically but not metaphysically as the 
last ontological goal. He does not take the world to be 
relatively real. This is clear from the following extract from 
Dasgupta’s History of Indian Philosophy— by the creation 
of an external world which does not exist in itself, independent 
of the perceiver “’—Asvaghosa's Philosophy, p. 133. The nature 
of this Tathata is obscured by Avidya. This word as well as 
Maya are common to this school as well as to the Vijfiana- 
vada and Sunyavada. To all these three it is simply 
subjective illusion. The question of the relative reality and 
creation of the world does not appear in these three views. 
Buddha was unwilling to speak anything about his spiritual 
experience. But ASvaghosa, partly because of his Brahminical 
jnfluence, definitely said something about it. In doing this he 
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was untrue to the distinctive feature of Buddhism that there is 
nothing permanent. Vasubandhu and Nagarjuna, who came 
after him, rejected his view and explained the phenomenon 
as the result of mental illusion only without committing them- 
selves to any permanent entity. Here it is necessary to note 
that Suzuki in his “Outlines of Mahayana Buddhism,”’ pp. 138— 
139, compares anyhow the Sankhya psychological categories 
with those treated in the ‘‘Awakening of Faith’ of Asva- 
ghosa. But he has not touched the metaphysical categories, 
which the Sankhya and Sankara in Br. Sa. Com. 2.3.14 accept. 
The Sankhya and the Vedanta accept both the psychological 
and metaphysical categories. 


Sankara has pointed out the difference between the 
Vijfianavada and that of his view. Roth Sankara and Santa- 
raksita are clear on this point so that there should not be any 
misunderstanding about their respective theories. The latter 
distinguishes it from that of the Vedanta (Tatlvasangraha, 
verse 330). Sankara, whose main interest. while interpreting 
the texts before him was purely metaphysical, could not but 
do scant courtesy and summarily dismiss the Sinyavada as 
averse to all philosophical systems. From this some think 
that he was ignorant) of or misrepresented the Madhyamika- 
karikas of Nagarjuna. But against this view goes his exami- 
nation of “‘Samvrti’’ in the Chhandogya (6. 2. 1-3). Inthe 
commentary on theeBra. Sat. (2.2. 32) he confined himself more 
to the imputieation of the wording of the sutra than to 
interpret it independently. In both ihese places he maintains 
that absolute negation is impossible without the assertion of 
any positive entity as its counterpart; otherwise the negation 
itself results in doubting the doubter himself. His very 
existence becomes questionable. As long as any permanent 
entity is not maintained the world of external objects and 
experience can never be sublated or denied. When something 
new is established then alone a pre-existing substance can be 
denied. But the Sinyavadins had no philosophical position 
to stand. They were not prepared to give any metaphysical 
goal. It is true that they accept some positively mystical 
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and spiritual end. But that is for ethical purposes only. 
Theirs is the ethical Absolute. Sankara’s Absolute is ethico- 
metaphysical, 7.e., his Brahma and Moksha are one and the same. 
(AgaRIAAaT | AMMaaT Ars: | A. 7, ar. 1.1.4, pp. 17-18, 
Nir. Sag. Edn. bare text.) Like the Sinyavada the Vijiianavada 
also shirks the responsibility of explaining the phenomenon 
and asserts that it is simply the creation of ideas. It is 
subjective idealism. But the Vedanta is positive both relatively 
and absolutely; while the other two are evasive, negative 
and sceptic throughout. This makes a world of difference as 
far as their philosophical standpoints are concerned. The 
Vedanta is absolute idealism. The following couplet properly 
gives the difference between both the idealisms :— 


AaMaaat ARTA TAH ART TEATT: | 
qaizaadl Racvatazeugiasita aera aera: i 
at. fz. 16. 78. 
Vidyananda in his Astasdhasri notes this, ‘ 9fRarae” 
(Nir. Sag. Edn., p. 163). Sr Harsa in his Khandana-khanda- 
khadya says that in the Vedanta negation has a positive 


counterpart whereas there is none in the Madhyamika Sinya- 
vada. This is in the following verse :— 
guaAgaseal faarg: Aarlaa: | 
weer Reqd 44 fadreraeqary 

Now there is bound to be some similarity of arguments 
when both the absolutists and nihilists or idealists are dealing 
with the ultimate and idealistic problems. But the difference 
stands more marked as regards their standpoints and ultimate 
dialectic. Vedantic dialectic is shown to be prior to Buddha 
as the Samanyaphala and Lankavalara suttas presuppose it. 
The four-cornered logic as ascribed to Nagarjuna, can be traced 
back to Buddha’s contemporary sophists like Sanjaya and 
others. Nagarjuna and others used their destructive dialectic 
to demolish all positive and metaphysical conceptions. They 
were not prepared to give any system. This lack of system 
and maturity is the central defect of Buddhistic philosophical 
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schools as remarked by Yoshomitra in his Abhidhamma-kosa- 
vyakhya.* ‘The Buddhists are by no means agreed on a 
number of disputed philosophical questions....... > Sankara 
has observed the same thing with distrust and dissatisfaction 
in his Br. Sut. Com., 2. 2. 32. 

The words ‘‘ Maya and Avidya,’’ which are common both to 
the Vedanta and Mahayana, have got different meanings in 
each. In the first they mean illusion without any absolute 
value. Relatively it is some positive entity depending on 
the Brahman. It is called, ‘‘ Prana” in the Upanisads 
(mm Fad, ot. S. 7.17.2; oF. ae. 17.28; 9.9.2.1.8; 
at. H.1.659.9.3.35 #5, 6.2 5 se araia:, F, 1. go, 2.5.19 ; 
fq, a. o. 1.10; art a wala, 4.5.4.10: ara afiea:, 
ig. o. 4.9). Here all those passages speak of cosmical illusion, 
which has no absolute value. From this standpoint they say 
that it does not exist (4fa afa, J. a1. g, 2.3.6; 3. 9. 26; 4.5.15; 
4,4,225 4.2.4). This illusion is psychological also (aiqat, St. 3. 
1.1.10: J, a7, g, 4.3.20; 1.1.3; £1. 4.10). Later writers restrict 
“ gray’? for the tirst kind of illusion and ‘“ afqar’” for the 
second. But Sankara has not observed this distinction 
clearly. He uses both these words promiscuously. Sankara 
and Gaudapada are clear in interpreting the above passages. 
In the Vedanta, illusion has the double function of obscuring 
the real nature of the qqq and projecting the phenomenon 
(aeatasnig-agqvsrd ara). Thus illusion is psycho- 
metaphysical, z.e., both subjective aud objective; whilein all 
the three Buddhistic schools it is simply subjective. This 
important difference between the two implications of Maya of 
the Vedantins and the Buddhists is intentionally or otherwise 
lost sight of by many. There are other phrases and words, 
which Gaudapada uses in his work. They are alleged to be 
Buddhistie in origin; because the works like the Lankavatdra 
sutia and Madhyamika-Karikas use them. That both the 
Vedantins and Buddhists use them is not a sufficient proof to 
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* G. K. Nariman’s Literary History of Sanskrit Buddhism, p. 282. 
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assert that they were the special property of the Buddhists 
alone. As we have just now traced the two words to their 
original source, so can the word “ salqamy ’’ be found in the 
Maitrayaniya U panisad (6. 24), which according to Tilak and 
others is not later than 1880 B.C. (Gild-rahasya 3rd edn. p. 547). 
After these Upanisads some school like that of Yajiiyavalkya 
or Kasakrtsna must have developed them. Sankara and 
Gaudapada, who owed direct allegiance to such a school have 
freely made use of such idealogy and pliraseology as scen 
from the history of the Vedanta, traced above prior to Sankara. 
The Buddhists like Nagarjuna and others have used such words 
and ideas to suit their negative and sceptic purposes. We 
have shown above that all early Buddhists followed the logic 
and epistemology of the Vaidikas. The Buddhists, therefore, felt 
no scruples to use these or similar phrases provided they 
adhered to their standpoint without committing themselves to 
any metaphysical position. But one fact is clear that the 
Vedantins never lost sight of their absolutism and the Buddhists 
have ever tried to demolish the Atmavada. About these 
common ideas and phrases scholars like Stcherbatsky (The 
Conception of Buddhist Nirvana, p. 51), Poussin (J.R.A.S., 1910, 
p. 128, Buddhist notes), and Keith (A History of Sanskrit 
Literature, p. 476) hold the same opinion as we have sketched 
above. But Jacobi (J.A.0O.8., Vol. 33, 1913), Barnett (J.R.A.S., 
1910), and, Sukthankar (W.Z.K.M., Vol. 22, p. 136) take a 
different view. They hold that there was an absolute blank 
between the Upanisads and Sankara and that the Advaita 
came into existence on account of the reaction against the 
Buddhists during the seventh century A.D. or due to Sankara’s 
being brought up and trained in Buddhistic circles. We have 
given sufficient evidence to prove that such a view is untenable. 
They opine that the Buddhists introduced this negative phrase- 
ology and idealogy for the first time. It was exploited by 
Gaudapada and Sankara to make some kind of halting com- 
promise with them. Unless they trace the history of these 
terms and phrases in non- Buddhistic circles they cannot safely 
dogmatise over this point. We cannot hold Sankara responsible 
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for misrepresenting the terms while commenting on them. 
Sankara was forced to interpret as the author meant. He 
himself observes :— 


aa faeqearanta aif aeaRRRaa zaiacar 1 at. ar. at. 4. 87. 


agra fauswng aga saTT | p. 8, Ana. As. Series, 

al. Bl. AT. 

That the commentary on the work is from the pen of 
Sankara is clear. Anandagiri’s gloss while explaining the 
second, introductory verse presupposes three glosses, which 
commented upon the commentary of Sankara. Anandagiri 
gives their references thus :— 

(a) FIG TRUOrAqeMMAA Tee Farce MITTARTATT. | 

(b) Hey arpa qorarareayaargesed .. 

(c) WI gata ara... 

These three quotations prove that the fourth chapter 
belongs to the author who also wrote the first three chapters. 
He is Gaudapada himself. This conclusion is supported by 
the references to him which Suresvara makes in his works, viz., 
Tearaae and ggawoqearcyqaias. In the former work he 
figures in 1.41-42. In the latter work he refers to him and 
his work in the following places:—1. 2. 27; 1. 4. 389; 
1. 4.615; 1. 1.712; 1. 1. 744; 2.1.25 2. 1. 38855 4. 4. 886-888. 
That the commentary on this work together with the introduc- 
tory verses is by Sankara himself , we have no reason to doubt. 
Gaudapada, taking his stand on the Brahmadvaita of the 
Upanisads, demonstrated logically that there is the highest 
mystical goal, which is metaphysical as well. If he has 
met the nihilists on their own ground, especially in the 
fourth chapter, it is not: unnatural to expect some of their 
terms and ideas being parodied. But as long as the 
Advaitic literature prior to Sankara or Gaudapada has 
not come to light we cannot emphatically maintain that the 
Vedanta had not such or similar negative phrases and ideas. 
Besides we have shown that Sttasamhita and Bhagavata which 
are prior to Sankara contain such terminology. This takes us 
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to the standpoint of Gaudapada. We shall now see if it differs 
from the Vedanta of Sankara. 


In the four chapters, Gaudapada following the teaching 
of the Upanisads establishes the Atmavada as the only and 
Absolute Reality. Thus he establishes his positive Absolute 
against the sceptic negativism of the nihilists. As he was 
mainly busy with this, he paid little attention to the pheno- 
menon though he did not lose sight of it or reject it. He 
accepted its relative reality. His positive Absolute, which is 
the highest experience of a mystic, is described in the following 
verses. He calls it ay 3.46, (fiat) at 3. 38, aga 3. 18, 
qt wa or gq 1. 26 and 3. 12, (fez) fagraare ft. 15 and 48 a8 op- 
posed to (atx), famtaate of the Buddhists in 4. 99, sepa 4g 
4.85, awyqe 4. 78, waar 4. 2 and 84, and gaily the mystic 
height in 3. 37. Here there is nothing except that, ‘* Pure 
Tsness ’, call it in any way (af aaa aa at araieaeay ar | 
gq, alg. 16. 31) as Sankara observes. Ilere there is no 
question of dualism, causation and creation. He refers to 
this in 4. 71, 3. 48, 1.17, 2. 31, 1. 7-9, 4. 4-5, 2. 19, 4. 58 where 
he observes that there is no ‘‘ Maya’’ at all. In this case, he 
admits that this Ajativada in 38. 26 is nothing but the same 
thing as the Neti-neti-vada of the Brhadaranyaka. But when 
one comes down from this mystical and metaphysical height 
there is the world of multiplicity and empiricism, where 
causation and creation are possible. He states this in 4. 56, 
4,42, 2.29, 3.15. He accepts that Maya is relatively some 
positive entity, i.e., srt in 1.16. It is not independent of the 
Brahman. In giving these facts he frankly admits that he was 
reasserting the Upanisadic view. In support of this state- 
ment he often refers to the passages from the Upanisads in 
2,8, 3. 11-15 and 3. 24-26. He mentions some of his pre- 
decessors also in 2.12 and 2. 31. Sankara deals with this 
double standpoint in the same way. In his Tai. Up. Com. 
2.6; Br. Com. 4. 4-25, 1. 4-7, 2. 1-10; Mand. Com. 3. 15; 
Ait. Com. 2 intro., he speaks nothing short of the Ajativada. 
Hore there is aq agy only. But from the second standpoint the 
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question of creation is to be falsely ascribed to ‘It ” through 
the instrumentality of Maya as Sankara says “qaiaaerag” 
37. a, 8.2. Here he takes the world to be relatively real 
and accepts the dualism of subiect and object in the same 
work: (19. 4) q vq ara aaaa a:, Under these circumstances, 
he introduces the question of creation and causation in 37, aig, 
9.1-3; Ait. Up. Com. 1. 2, 2 intro; Br. Com. 1. 2.1, 1. 2-4; 
Chhan. Com. 6. 2-3; and Br. Sut. Com. 2. 3. 14. Generally he 
follows the order given in the Tai. U panisad as regards 
creation. From this it will be clear thet there is no difference 
between Gaudapada and Sankara. Gaudapada lays down the 
proposition in the first chapter.. In the second he refutes all 
the dualistic objections brought against it. In the third 
he answers all the logical objections raised against it. In the 
last he examines the Buddhist subjective idealists and nihilists 
on their own ground and proves his proposition. Thus he has 
strengthened the position of the Bralmadvaita of the 
Upanisads. 

When we come to Sankara we find that he has not only 
treated the Absolute with great emphasis but he has equally 
busied himself with the empirical world. This marked 
difference is due to his position although the material he 
handled or the standpoint he had was one and the same like 
Gaudapada. Gaudapada was an individual philosopher who 
reasserted his philosophical tradition. Sankara was more a 
leader or Acharya of a new sect meant for socio-religious 
purposes. Sankara was thus bound to pay equal attention to 
lower as well as higher ideals and to face and answer all 
adverse and irresponsible criticisms. He attempted this 
Herculean task quite successfully. Tis realistic, synthetical 
and eclectic genius has given us the grand and graded religious 
staircase ascending the steps of which one can realize the 
Brahman. Sankara himself admits that he inherits hoary 
historicity and past experience in his attempts in the following 
quotation :— 

“ ag agazea a amgaag:.” at at, ar 4.1. 
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We have so far answered the questions which we raised 
at the beginning. The Buddhists from the Lankavatara sutta 
to Santaraksita have been clearly stating their view as quite 
different from that of the Vedantins, who are even criticised. 
The Vedantins, on the other hand, from Gaudapada to Madhu- 
sudana Sarasvati have spared no pains to distinguish their 
standpoint from that of the two schools of the Mahayana. 
Here it may not be out of place to give in short the main 
points of difference between the Vedanta and two Buddhistic 
schools. These are quoted from Vedanta Vindicated, where 
they run thus :— 

‘‘'There has been no compromise whatever between them ; 
for Advaita has nothing common with Buddhism; it is war to 
the knife between them. 

(i) Advaita did not borrow from Buddhism its idealism, 
since Advaita has rejected it unconditionally. 

(ii) Nor did Advaita borrow its psychology, since the 
Buddhists deny the existence of the soul. 

(iii) Nor the doctrine of illusion, since the Advaita’s 
Maya is altogether a different thing. 

(iv) Nor the doctrine of the relative reality of the world, 
since the Buddhists hold the world to be mere illusion. 

(v) Lastly, not even the Buddhistic Nirvana, since the 
Advaita’s Samadhi consists in the attainment of the identity 
with Brahman, and thereby of the consciousness of oneself 
and of all things; while the Buddhistic Nirvana consists in 
losing consciousness of oneself and of everything. 

Wherefore, it is evident that, not only Advaita did not 
absorb Buddhism, but is its greatest foe. Advaita has had the 
merit of impugning and refuting many gross errors of 
Buddhism.’ Pp. 142-43. 

Who then levels this charge of being pseudo-Buddhists 
against the Vedantins? There is an interested third party 
that has manufactured this charge. We shall deal with it in 
the second part of this essay. 


(To be continued.) 


é 
JS THE ADVAITA OF SANKARA 
BUDDHISM IN DISGUISE? 


by G,. V. BUDHAKAR, B.A. (HONs.) 


(Continued from Vol. XXIV, No. 2, p. 176) 


II 

THE school responsible tor this attack follows a kind of 
realism in philosophy and theigm in religion. It is dualistic 
in outlook and supports unity in diversity. Some modein 
scholars, even though they differ from this school, join hands 
with it as faras this charge is concerned. We have examined 
their position in the lirst part and shall come to them again in 
the third part. We have already mentioned the two views of 
idealisin and realism based on the Upanisuds. The sehool 
in question follows the second one and rejects the first. The 
commentaries of this school on the Upanisads and Brahma- 
sutras, prior to Sankara, are lost tous. We get some stray 
refeconccs to them in the works of Sankara. He refers to 
them thus :— 

RASUAGETNCAANT AANA 1 Al. BI. Al, 8. 20. 

HANA HTT | A. gal. 8. 1g. 

aitarzara! alg Bad 1 J, al. os. ay, 2. 8. 6. 


Many of the extant commentaries are later than Sankara. 
This school believes as does Sankara that the Brahma-sitras 
systematise the teaching of the Upanigads. It is, therefore, 
necessary tu see how far Sankara makes the nearest possible 
approach to the original intention of the sutras. We have, 
therefore, to examine his commentary on them and compare it 
with the commentaries of this school. Bhattabhaskara was the 
first of this school who came just after Sankara and he was 
followed by others belonging to the Pancharatrika school, 
viz., Ramanuja, Madhva, Vallabha, Nimbarka and Baladeva. 
Vijnanabhikshu does not belong to this school. All these 
have their commentaries on the Brahma-sitras and differ 
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among themselves as regards the interpretation of the Brahma- 

sutras. But ail of them differ from Sankara’s interpretation of 
the same. As many of them have read their preconceived ideas 

into the satras, it is difficult to make out their real import. 

Again, matters are more confounded by the innovation of 

modern scholarship as it is not serious about religious values 

and rejects scriptural authority. It subjects these texts to 
mere intellectual and historical criticism and holds that in. 
the Upanisads there are passages which support Sankara but 

not so in the sutras ; but this view is unanimously contradicted 

by the orthodox commentators just now referred to who empha- 

tically assert that the sitras give the teaching of the Upanisads 

in a nut-shell. Tf the author of the sitras is prepared to give 
the teaching of the Upanisads in its entirety and if there are 

passages in the (panisads that support Sankara, there is no 

reason why there shonld not be the passages that can support 

Sankara in the sttras especially as the author of the sutras 
gives both theistic and absolutistie views. We will show this 
in the following lines. 


He mentions the MayAavada in 2. 1. Lf. Tere all the 
commentators except Sankara have evaded the implication of 
the words, ‘‘arqiam’ and “wq” from the original Upa- 
nisadic, text. The two words exelude the phenomenon and 
assert only the Absolute Reality. Sankara properly inter- 
prets them while others intentionally connive at them. The 
Parinamavada as leading 1o this Mayavada. is referred to in 
21.13. In neither of these two sitras is there any word 
like ‘4’? which can show the disapproval of any one of these 
two views. Both are true and are accepted by the author 
according {o the different stages of religious or philosophical 
evolution. Sankara here aptly remarks :— 

qaqaUst gala anata | eTaerihraran J 
waimimaia aemaqgendiat aa: sai | area ara 
TUAMSAT MATA ATNTUATTIAEAT 314 
In this way, absolute unity and phenomenal diversity are 
reconciled as not conflicting but as the latter leading to the 
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former, i.c., unity in diversity being a step leading to absolute 
monism. In 2. 3. 7 it is maintained that any change or 
faa (aio) is trne on the empirical plane only. The 
Absolute is above any change, because in 1. 1. 13 it is 
absolutely denied. 

In 3.2.1] and 3.2.16 the Nirguna Brahina is mentioned. 
In 3. 2. 22 there are both the Saguna and Nirguna aspects of 
Brahman. The latter is higher than the former and it is the 
causeless cause. Oreation is true in the ease of the former. 
This creation or sport supports theism. For ihat purpose the 
lower aspect of the Reality is accepted. 


Ind. 1. 30. 1.1.3 and 1. 1.22 the absolute unity of Brahman 
and Jiva is treated. Tn 2.3.50 and 3. 2. 18 the individual soul 
is asserted to be nothing but an iusionary division from the 
ultimate standpoint. twain both the cases shows absolute 
emphasis. The objection in the following siitras ix explained 
empirically. Both 3.2.21 and the first sitra of the next topic 
turn again to the subject. treated before. In 2.3. 50 and in 
the following topie the partial limitation of souls due to 
plurality is denied. The section (412) ends there. The statra 
2. 3. 50, therefore, remains as the ultimate view of the author. 
In 2. 3. 33-39 activity is accepted empirically: its absence in 
40 is stated absolutely. In 2. 3.18 and f. f. 6 individual sonls 
are taken to be knowledge itself. [t is neither the substratum 
of it as the Vaisesikas say nor without it as the Sankhyas 
observe. In}. 1. 80. 1. 1. 22. 3. 2. 29-31, 1.1.3 the stitras 
stand at the end of the topic (afar), The subject suceeed- 
ing 1.1.30, 1. {. 82. and 1.1.3 is quite different from. that 
treated in these sttras. They cannot be connected with 
anything else and no other meaning can be read into them. 
This is shown without torturing or evading any word. In 
1. 1. 31 the plurality of egos is meant. for theistic purposes and 
not final. 


Sttrasd. 4.1, f.4. 4, 1.4.19 refer to the type of absolu- 
tism (af) that is beyond any change and in which every 
difference is sublated for ever in the case of individual souls 
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and the Brahman. There can be no possibility of the divine 
sport dué to distinction as held by the theists; because that: 
is true in the Saguna aspect with which is connected the 
second type of absolutism (af) treated in 4. 1. 22, 1. 4.9. 
f. 4.18, and 4. 4. 21. 

Such is the sketch of the salient points in the Brahma- 
sutras. It shows that the author gives both the theistic and 
wbsolutistic views as true according to the religious calibre of, 
an aspirant. Thev are not contradictory but complementary. 
He gives the views of other teachers like Audulomi and 
Asmarathya in 1. f. 21, 3. 2. 28: 1. 4. 20, 3.2. 27: who 
support theism and unity in diversity. But these views are 
given as lower or partial opinions (qezmraatia). The author 
gives the view of Kasakritsna in 1. 4. 22 as the ultimate and 
highest view. Thus it is clear that the author is giving the 
thought. of the Upanisads in its twofold aspect. There is no 
conflict or divergency between the Upanisads and the author 
of the sitras. Sankara interprets the theistic stitras as they 
wre. But the theistic commentators over-emphasize their 
standpoint and twist the sutras, which go against their view, 
to suit their purpose. The first attempt of this kind after 
Sankara we tind in the work of Bhattabhaskara. His avowed 
object was to attack Sankara as he says thus in his work :— 

TANAMAAIA PTT THAT 
SBA Airs aest omy AIA 
aeay, 3. 9. arg, Chawkhambha Series, 

He supports the lower aspect of the Brahman, accepts 
Parinamavada, and follows nnity in diversity between the 
Supreme Soul and individual souls. We calls Sankara a 
Buddhist in disguise. Tfe remarks that there are some stitras, 
which favour monism and others which treat dualism (p. 84; 
sitra 1.4.21). From this the logical conclusion wineh he 
draws is that unity in diversity is the ultimate goal (p. 221 ; 
stitra 4.1.3). He relies more on the passages like 3. 2. 25-27 
and says that the difference due to limitations is the final 
truth. He reconciles activity (=a) and knowledge (147), He 
says that the interpretation of Sankara is forced and unealled 
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for. He is inclined more towards Audulomi and Asmarathya 
i than towards Kasakritsna. 

To his credit we must say that he is right as far as the 
psychological (arifaretas) standpoint is concerned where unity 
in diversity (war7zaiz) is the ultimate outcome and theism is 
the last appeal. Besides, he is free from the sectarian bias of 
the Pancharatrins. As far as this standpoint is concerned 
there is very little difference between him and them. The 
main defect with him is that he proceeds with the object of 
attacking Sankara and not as an independent and comprehen- 
Sive interpreter. On aceonnt of this reason his work has 
become sketchy and imperfect especially in the ease of those 
sutras whieh go against his view. 

But the experience of Yogic mysties points to a higher goal 

4az vq ay ofaianaPiad aameacaqgara qeqeafas: | 

at. a. g.ar2.3. 47. 

The dialectic of philosophers goads them to something that is 
ultimate and final. Nothing short of that satisfies them. Any 
halting compromise seems to them to be self-contradictory. 
Sankara thus remarks:—fagfacaaaeqiayy fz mesaadiaa 
PGIEGLn J. Sar 8. 1. 1.) Besides, there are passages in 
the Upanisads and sutras, which eannot be properly and 
satisfactorily explained unless we follow the standpoint of tlhe 
absolutists like & Sankara. The MATAAZAATT of Bhattabhaskara 
is all right for our practical affairs in life. “ @7qzz qf ae: vr 
this opinion of the Mimamsakas ix accepted by the Vedantins. 
But this cannot be reconeiled with the highest spiritual ex- 
perience, where nothing short ot actionlessness is possible. 
Sankara remarks, 

TAS NAA TIA HI SEPA AT AAT: | 

7 ATAAT ATT: AC AH AAA | 7.4. ar 4. Ll. 2. 

Thus we see that this authoritarian or institutional, 
mystical or personal, and logical or philosophical trio con- 
verges to the same goal. This brings us to the standpoint of 
Sankara. Bhattabhaskara, ther eforce, cannot be our final guide, 
He is accepted as a necessary step to the Highest Ideal, 
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The next important commentator on the Brahma-sitras 
is Ramanuja. He belongs to the Pancharatrika ‘school. His 
main object was to support theism with sane thought and to 
seek, if possible, some Vedic support for his school. For all 
these attempts he depended on the abridged edition of the 
original Bodhayanavrittion the sutras. For this reason some 
importance and glamour are in his work. Let us trace the 
history of his school. In the Mahabharata where different 
philosophical schools are mentioned, the Pancharatra is not 
included in the purely Vedic fold. In the Brahma- 
sutras also they are ranked among the systems, which 
the author wants to attack as opposed to Vedic thought. In 
Manimekhalai five Vedavadas, viz., Vedavada, Brahmavada, 
Pramanavada, Vishnuvada and Sivavada, are mentioned but 
this school is absent. Chandrakirti, the author of a commen- 
tary on the Madhyamika-karika, mentions it as a separate 
school on p. 159, ll. 7-8 :— 


aes 


THAT AITET AHS TART ANS A a HON TH TONTA AHA ATT | 
(Biblo. Buddhica Edn.) 

Here by the word, ‘aman’ he probably refers to this 
school, because in the Mahabharata he is called the first 
originator of it. Chandrakirti speaks of Vedic theism thus :— 
PATHAIH FT YRasaHeloray arevyra=szq: (p. 100, 1. 1, ibid.) 

In the Harsacharita the Pancharatra is separately men- 
tioned as quite different from Vedic (Upanisadic) and 
Bhagavata schools (p. 220, ch. 8, para. 5, ef. p. 15 supra). 
Kumarila in his Tantravarlika (1.3.3.3 and 4) includes it 
among the schools which are not purely Vedic. The schools 
mentioned are the Sakya, Sankhya, Yoga, Pancharatra, 
Pasupata and others. Medhatithi in his commentary on the 
Manu-smriti (2.6) follows him. From all these references, it 
is clear that Ramanuja’s zealous attempts to prove his school 
to be purely Vedic were in vain. The moment he tries to 
defend his position in the Br.-stitras 2.2.42-15, one is doubtful 
about the previous history of his school. Madhva goes a 
step further and asserts a bold and startling truth :— 

5 F 
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arena Taq WAOAAT | AAA. |, aT, 1.1.8. 
He states that the authority of the Pancharatra is far superior 
to that of the Veda. But this makes his position all the 
more questionable. In the Br.-Sutras 2.29.42-45 Madhva, 
Baladeva and Nimbarka have introduced the Saktivada to 
avoid the refutation of their school. Vallabha accepts partial 
refutation. Vijnanabhikshu is not explicit here but. in 
1.1.3 of the same he trics to prove that the author supported 
the Sankhya and Pancharatra. His ‘ aaannza » is not 
different from the qualified monism of Ramanuja and others. 
But the introduction of the Saktivada in the Br.-Sitras 
2.2.42-45 cannot be accepted on the authority of Sankara 
and Bhattabhaskara, the oldest available commentators. More- 
over Ramanuja is quite conscious of his weak point. Ile 
frankly admits this in his Sribhasya:— 

UAARAMIA TARA TU ANT AaTICAeaAAaaTe- 
TAU BaMas: Arad TNMAAFHAT ea) alesse aa 
WIG) ATASTATAGIA Bas: Wal: argqyqaizal waediia wre 
gefiqnand quam: wieaarg) ol. f. 22, p. 381, i. 5-10, 
Bombay San. Series Edn. 

Thus it is clear that his qualified monism is not the 
ultimate view of the author. This completely knocks off 
his support. Sivakantha in his Brahmamiméamsa@ has similar 
remarks on the same stitra :— 

gzaa ad aaa aassaIe4sa algiradaelaaianzaeaerita- 
atara fastiga | Butin the commentary on. 2. 35 he connives 
at the refutation of the Pasupata sehool, which he follows. 
He brings in the “ THAT FAB: ” who are neither meant by 
the author nor introduced by Sankara and Bhaskara. The 
Pancharatrins say that the Drahma-sutras do not contain 
the terminology of Sankara viz., “ WAT, Taz, faqa, SAT, 
afaqr, ete.’ But if the same question is driven against them 
can they point out their terms like “ oye, WH, Taapaigiars, 
etc.’’ in the sitras? The negative phraseology of Sankara 
can be traced back to the Upanisads like the Brhadaranyaka, 
Chandogya, Svetasvatara and Maitrayaniya. 
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Now about the Bodhayanavritti of which so much is 
made. In Prapancha-hrdaya the following reference occurs: 
qm fwamaeqatage diniaae Fasaaszd wet ara- 

Vat BAY | AGATA IAT, Tae7 falas STAIN Fay | 
Sit SUFAHUT 
We have referred to this extract in the previous pages. Sankara 
in his commentary on the Br.-sitras L. 3. 28 & 3. 3.53 mentions 
Upavarsa with great regard as “ anatz’’. Nowhere does 
he contradict him. In the same manner does Sabara in his 
conimentary on the Purvamimamsa-sittras 1. 1. 5 refer to him. 
Tf Sankara has great respect for Upavarsa and if Upavarsa 
Simply abridged the Bodhayanavritti, we can say that 
there was the continuity of thought and _ interpretation 
between Sankara and Bodhayana. Sankara whose view 
we have mentioned elsewhere is not against such a conclusion. 
Tt is true that from the works of Sankara it seems that he 
had no direct access to the work of Bodhayana as he nowhere 
refers to it directly or otherwise. Nor does he throw any 
light on one Vrilttikar Kanva Bodhayana mentioned in the 
Bharadvaja Gr.-sitra 3.11, fz. %. a, 4. 2.20.1, at. d. J, 3.9.6, 
at. 4.4. 2.5.27, It is also doubtful whether this vritti was 
on the Br.-sttras or any Gr.-sutra. He criticises one Vrittikar 
but he cannot be cither of the two commentators,  7.e., 
Bodhayana and Upavarsa. Anandagiri, therefore, is wrong 
on the Br,-sitras 3. 3. 53 (p. 370 Ana. Ash. Series) when he 
identifies Upavarsa with the Vrittikar. It is unnatural to 
expect that Sankara, who called Upavarsa “Bhagavan ’’, should 
severely eriticise lim. Te refers to the same man as the 
commentator of Bhagavad-Gita prior to Sankara though 
Sankara is not particular about one and the same man :— 


SEOIC C MIDICE BC CRUCULME LIC Ipc oipiT| 
at. Gara earetacara 1 aRreie Sraeeaisis 
Pp. 6, Ana. Ash. Scries. 
We is mentioned in Tai. Up. Com. Sub-com. p. 68, 2. 5; 
where Anandagiri says:—ayaraag: waa aie TTT 
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syrae, But while commenting on the Vartik of the same 
(pp. 107-108, verses 23-26) he is silent. In the Chandogya 
Com. on the passage “ ay Sg: araq’, he says to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

SMe TWA sea AqAswaaata say aaHTs 
smeaia Serqata (p. 116, 2.31.1). Again in Br. Up. Com. 
Sub-com. (p. 151, 3rd edn., 1. 4. 10) he observes:—ayafanat aala- 
iw FHaaseyare and on p. 152 of the same Bhartrprapancha 
is mentioned. But Suresvara in his Vartika of the same speaks 
of Bhartrprapancha only (1. 4. 10, verses 1121-1161, Part TT). 
From all these references and extracts it cannot be said that 
Anandagiri depended on any first-hand information, . Ic is, 
it seems, uncertain about the identification of the Vrittikar. 
Sankara does not make any difference between a Vritti 
and a Bhasya. In the introduction to his commentaries on 
the Chandogya and Katha he calls them Vrittis. They, on the 
other hand, are known as Bhasyas. Again about the Vrittikar 
it is doubtful if he refers to one and the same man _ because 
Padmapada, his direct disciple and the first commentator of his 
Br.-sttra commentary mentions four such authorities, who are 
criticised by Sankara. The following extracts refer to them :— 

(a) sarrit azar ateay 
(6) aa TaAeart qoraqH_ (both on p. 5s) : 
again on p. 6-4, 
(c) aa Het. WR: TeAET AAA, 
(dq) Jarat FJ Wasa eer 1 Vol. II, Part I. 
Vizianagaram Sanskrit Series. 

Sabara in his Purva-mimamsa commentary (1.1.5) says:— 
PARE B71 sq O=q qngiqen. After this he gives a quota- 
tion. In this Upavarsa is referred to. It would, therefore, 
be wrong if we suppose that the Vrittikar meant by him was 
Bodhayana. Then there will be anachronism, because 
Bodhayana....long..,.preceded Upavarsa. He could not be 
Upavarsa also, because he is mentioned in the passage. He 
might be Devasvami or Bhavadas, who, according to Prapan- 
cha-hrdaya, are Sankara’s predecessors. But this work refers 
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to their works on the Purva-mimamsé only. From Sabara, 


therefore, we cannot get any definite information. Yamuna- 
charya, in his Siddhitraya, observes thus :— 

Way waa aay seaaey_ gat stata, fagaia a 
quaaiaivnan wacwmar, adala a ala aires 
waaa sfacaieaxonia ; anf aades—agais—ughia—ageie— 
AMI — a al——aAlaeaia—-—aienwe facuaaiaatadaaastaavaias- 
BSsqqay Wagaya a wars sa aaa BR: THT IRA: 

Pp. 5-6, Chaukhambha Edn. 
If the authorities mentioned are in a chronological order we 
can say that there were seven commentators on the Br.-sttras 
prior to Sankara. Some were Pancharatrins and the others 
belonged to some other schools like Bhartrprapancha_and 
Brahmadatta, who were criticised by Sankara and Suresvara 
as pointed out by Anandagiri and others. Vidyasurabhi, a 
commentary on the Naiskarmyasiddhi (1. 67) says, “ gla ata 
saizaieg: ?. Anandagiri on the Brhadaranyaka-vartika (Part I, 
Sambandhavartika, verse 797) observes:—gzq aqTaleada Aeal- 
eqa falaaiaray fatwa. It bas been already stated that Sures- 
vara mentions Bhartrprapancha. Both Bhartrprapancha and 
Brahmadatta were BICC TCE EPC CCE » According to Ananda- 
girl, Sankara refers to Bhartrprapancha twenty-two times 
(Brihadéranyaka Com. Ana. Ash. Series, 3rd edition: p. 2, 
1.1; 152, 151, 1. 4.10; 187, 1. i ae i 190, 1. 4.14; 208, 1. 5. 
2; 236, 1. 5. 18; 316, 2. 2. 2; 324, 2.3. 3; 328, 2.3.6. 1st 
edition: 345, 2. 5; 396, 3. 2. 13; oi. 3. 4.2; 427, 3.5.1; 
534, 4. 3. 7; 586, 589, t, 3. “39; 594, 597, 1. 3. 24-305; 658, 4. 

22; 699, 700, 5. 1. 1). 

From these constant and vigorous attacks one would be 
tempted to assert that Bhartrprapancha was the Vrittikar. 
But just now it is shown that Anandagiri mentions both of 
them separately in the same context. We have no means to 
examine his reference, but one thing is certain that 
Suresvara makes no such distinction. Bhartrmitra was 
@ commentator on the Purva-mimamsa prior to Kumarila. 
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But nothing ,is known about his commentary on the Brahma- 
sutras. Bhartrhari was the author of Vékyapadiya, a 
grammatical work. We followed the Sabdadvaita. Nothing 
more is known about him. It seems that Bhartrmitra, 
Bhartrprapancha, Bhartrhari and Brahmadatta might be 
the four commentators meant by Sankara and criticised by 
Padmapada. But one thing which deserves special attention 
in the above extract from the work of Yamunacharya is that 
both Bodhayana and. Upavarsa are p conspicuously ¢ absent. Was 
it because 1 they did not support his view ? In that case, neither 
of the two can be the Vrittikar. Such a surmise is strengthened 
when we come to Ramanuja, who refers to one Vrittikar. He 
relies on the Bodhayanavritti that was abridged by somebody. 
Can this person be Upavarsa, whom we know to have done 
the same work? But Ramanuja scarcely refers to him. No 
scholar has brought any evidence to prove that Ramanuja 
depended on him. Vedantadegika in his Tattva-tika on the 
Sribhasya says that Upavarga is Rodhayana. But this 
is disproved by Erg pang hanhedtye. His words are, 

é aRaitera ce say sia UG. ~~ lle does not make any dif- 
Gone between the Viittikar and Bodhayana or Upavarsa. 
Yamunacharya in the above quotation refers to the Hrst com- 
mentator; but does not care to name him definitely as if he does 
not support him. But we have shown that this first commen- 
tator was Bodhayana. Whether he refers to Bodhayana or 
Upavarsa we cannot say definitely. But judging from the 
epithets he showers on Srivatsankamisra and Tanka, we can 
say that he was not so much inclined towards this first com- 
mentator as he was towards the two latter. From this we can 
definitely say that they were Pancharatrins ; because the first 
is called “‘ aaatq’’ and the second ‘ ara’. The first must 
have been the «mportant guide of Ramanuja. Ramanuja 
in his Veddrtha-sangraha (Benares edition Pandit, p 148) 
refers to the following authorities :— 


AMAR a AaA-SH—A aS —Yeal— aa e— Alea rama —sataeta 
Guida agaagrea oye gery ylararafaeradisa Tesi: | 
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Here all the persons are not necessarily the commentators 
on the Brahina-sitras ; because he uses the words Veda and 
Vedanta. Guhadeva, Bharuchi and Kapardin are Vedic com- 
mentators as Devaraja in his commentary on the Nighantu 
says. We have just now come across Tanka as a commentator. 
Dramida, who is referred to by Madhva, has done the same 
thing. But the identification of Tanka with Brahmanandi, 
as observed by Sudarsanasuri in his Tatparyadcepika, is wrong. 
Nor can this Dramida” be idéhtified with the Davida of 
Sankara. Both Dravida and Brahmanandi are proved to be 
completely absolutists. Bodhayana seems to be a name of 
mere antiquity to Ramanuja. Ramanuja, it appears, had not 
any direct access to his work. This is clear from the following 
extract from his Nribhasye: 

wmagraanat fat aaaqaahs qararat: faq: 1 aeaara- 
ACT TTA SyWAETea 
From these three extracts it appears that Ramanuja followed 
the work of Srivatsankamisra us well as those of Tanka and 
Dramida. He trefers to Dramida in his Sribhasya Be Die 
As Ramanuja is silent about Upavarsa and as Yamunacharya 
gives prominence to Srivatsankamisra we can safely assert 
that the abridged edition of the original commentary on the 
3r.-sutras, which Ramanuja followed, was by Srivatsanka- 
misra, who was a Pancharatrin. But if the Vrittikar, whom 
Sankara criticises, were to be a Pancharatrin, Ramanuja would 
not have spared pains in defending him against all the attacks. 
The Vrittikar of Sankara, therefore, was quite a different 
person. In the following verses, Madhva refers to one Vrittikar 
on the Br.-sutras :— 


adasaaa sagas Wa A 

AMAT: UAT SEAT VA: uF 
(AAA! GRAZ AAABIAGAISA: | 

aq Wagan ara way alsa: wu Ru 
UAAAAA AGITA ASAT | 

AACA WeTcsT HVAT TASH: 2 
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aul asquzes Aurpraaasa a 

qlel-R2 Al Taal ATaqgIas: tl ow ul 

Tat WEA Bieeraataaiata: | 
In this list, there are twenty-one commentators of the Br.- 
sutras; but it is not exhaustive as it neither mentions some of 
the authorities of Yamunacharya nor does it speak anything 
about Bodhayana or Upavarsa. We have not got sufficient 
evidence to identify this Vrittikar with Upavarsa or Srivat- 
sankamisra. 

From this discussion, it follows that the one Vrittikar, to 
whom Sankarua refers, who is criticised by Sankara, on whom 
Ramanuja depends, and whom Madhva quotes, is not one and 
the same person. It is doubtful whether the word Vrittikar 
has any particular reference as the word vritti has no technical 
meaning. The question of identification of the Vrittikar as 
shandled by the medieval commentators like Anandagiri, 
“Vedantadesika and Sudarsanasiri is seriously questionable. 
Ramanuja’s predecessor who abridged the Bodhayana-vritti is 
a Pancharatrin and not Upavarsa, since he is shown to be 
respected by Sankara as an important authority of his tradi- 
tion. He and indirectly Bodhayana are favourable to Sankara. 
Ramanuja, therefore, loses this last support. From various 
sources it is proved that his school is semi-Vedic if not purely 
Vedic. The author of the Br.-sutras does not support him as 
the final goal. Ramanuja himself admits this. From the 
psychological standpoint there is very little difference between 
his “ aasiza and silqius-calga of Bhattabhaskara though 
they differ in minor details and methods. Ramanuja is such 
an important theistic thinker that all the later commentators 
of the Br.-satras have got very little original to add or to 
surpass him. Next to Sankara, his influence is so great that 
he is an important religious personality and his services to the 
cause of Hinduism are certainly incalculable. 

One very important difference between Sankara and the 
other commentators is that Sankara’s system is matchless and 
unassailable as regards its philosophical depth and subtilty. 
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He restricts himself mainly to the Sruti for his inspiration and 
support. His system, therefore, is certainly Srauta in the full 
sense of the term. Sane and serious philosophers cannot but 
welcome his system. But the systems of the other commenta- 
tors are not pitched on such a high level. They are satisfied 
with the gross and conercte ideas and images of the Puranas 
and never look into their inner significance. For this they 
have often to quote the Puranas. Their systems, therefore; 
are Pauranika. They are useful for the_ masses. ~ Both the 
systems form the full- fledged Hinduism and are complementary. 
The question, whether Sankara has made sufficient provision 
for the masses, will be treated later on. But the above 
intellectual depth and sobriety have made Sankara’s system 
liberal and comprehensive. But on account of this lack the 
systems of other commentators are narrow and intolerant not 
only towards others but even among themselves. 


(To be continued.) 


IS THE ADVAITA OF SANKARA 
BUDDHISM IN DISGUISE ? 
By G. V. BUDHAKAR, B.A. (HONS.) 
(Continued from Vol. XXIV, No. 3, p. 265) 


SIDE by side with the Pancharatrins there are the Bhagavatas 
referred to in the Harsacharita (8. 5, p. 220). Can they 
be those, who unlike the Pancharatrins, were liberal worship- 
pers of Visnu and who professed the Advaita of the type, 
which Sankara maintains in philosophy and followed 
‘on and ‘aq’ in life. Sankara calls his system, “aimaq aq” 
thrice (18. 48) and “ afiqftqd aaa” (13. 31) in his commentary 
on the Bhagavad-Gita. He is very near such a school. In his 
commentaries there are references to “aifaarq” and “faeygiaqar”’ 
(a, af, a. 4.245 a. a, aT1.3.14, 1.2. 14,1.2.7, 3.3.9, 
4.1.8,4.1.5; of. 3. a 8.1.1,6.16.2 or 3; J, a1. 3, at, 
1.3.1, 8.7.8, to mam 5.1.1; 4a. a 1.6.1,1.8; 
3.3. ut.5.2), He begins his commentary on the Gita with 
great regard to Sri Krsna. Yet his open mind is prepared 
to respect the old Vedic “qarqaaqar” (a1yq. 7. a. 7. 2. 10) as 
it is stated by him in his commentary on the Kenopanisad 
(1. 5. qaaeq) thus:—gqreq: faeqdhat: sea: oot at Aa alaagAElA t. 
Besides he has composed many hymns in praise of different 
gods and goddesses. Prior to Sankara there was such a school ; 
because the Vaikhanas Gri. Sutra, which is referred to by 
Visvaripa (Ya. Smri. Com., 3. 3. 46) and Medhatithi (Manu 
Smri. Oom., 6. 21) is completely monist in philosophy and is 
devoted to Visnu (Vaik. Gri. Sutra, 1.9; 4.10; 1.5; 1.7; 
2.4; 3.7). In 8. 9 it says that the Advaita is the highest 
end :— 


AAITATAA Flat Area Aqalieat aasTaisraagaay Paraez- 
TaaTATTaTaaa RC Te SNRs EA TAT | 
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This school might be of the Vaikhanasas or Bhagavatas. 
Anandagiri in his Sankaravijaya has the following verse, 
which refers to these Vaikhanasas :— 
WM ATTA AT Fg: Tabs: | 
adalaal: BHAT: TST AMAT Ta: i ch. 6. 

It is not known what the source of this verse is but from the 
reference given just now the distinctions among the Vaisna- 
vas are clear. The Pancharatrins alone were not the Vaisna- 
vas nor ‘afm’ was their special property. They say that 
Sankara is a dry philosopher and a cold logical juggler. If by 
‘ula’? they mean that it is unbridled sentimental excess 
Sankara is not surely a devotee of that type. In him reason 
and sentiment are combined and well balanced.- Ue has 
reasoned faith. The different poetic and pathetic appeals he 
makes to religious aspirants sound like impassioned prose. 
They are both mystical and sincerely devotional. They are 
in his commentaries on the Brihadaranyaka (4. 3. 85; 4. 4. 2), 
Chhandogya (6. 14. 2), Mundaka (1. 2. 12; 3. 1. 2), Aitareya 
(2.1), Prasna (5. 1-2; 6. 8), Katha (6. 1), Bh. Gita (10. 11), 
He accepts the necessity of ‘aim’ or “agiqeaar’ to as a step 
his Advaita. This is clear from his following allusions :— 

WIAs HEATH 1 WW. AT ar. 10. 11. 

WUTUATAAITANTA: |. ZT, UT. 38. 4. 38. 

PVP MAAIayT WeATAAAAMA | oT. ST. aT. 5. Q. 

AMAA Fareaqagy; sarakwqt:- - + - Ul 

J. 4. 3, ur. 1.4.10. 

sfa aetalteeat aaa Tat AaTaia | T.30.S-ar. 5. 1. 1. 
Itis hymns are famous for their ardent devotion. He combin- 
es in him deep philosophical thought, subtle reasoning, and 
acute as well as constructive dialectic with the simple poetical 
pathos of a true devotee. As a philosopher he handles the 
most abstruse and philosophical topics with masterly ease and 
accuracy. His remarks as a serious metaphysician and con- 
structive philosopher are illuminating and instructive in the 
following lines :— 
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TF AeaUsnewal saat 1 F. Bl. FT. at. 4. 4. 7. 
qT aegasandiad Hera gh arawafaaaany sy... 
oe Gl T Malyasa:- grey: Tewari 
J. 3.3. a1. 4.10. 

4 TALBTSIT THA TA seq 1 wy. a. wr. 4. 18. 

There are similar remarks in his commentaries on the 
Prasna (6. 3) and Mdandikya-Karika (3. 17-18) Upanisads. 
In all these, he is definite and unequivocal. He always 
breathes sane and healthy reasoning. His style also is simple 
yet grand, and graceful and full of perspicuity. Here we 
cannot but quote the words of an eminent Indian scholar: 
‘Fascinating, weird music; lucid, chaste, powerful, balanced 
expression ; universal, unsectarian, fearless, loving expression ; 
—these are some of the characteristics of his varied literary 
style. He was areal master of the philosophy he preached ; 
he can express it in half a verse or a quarto volume of many 
hundred pages. He would readily break a lance with any 
adversary, atheist, materialist, ritualist, magician, ascetic, 
Yogi, or Tantric’’.* The charge that a philosopher can never be 
a poet or in other words ‘afm’? cannot be reconciled with 
‘¢ ara”? in life is stoutly disproved by Sankara and Madhusidana 
Sarasvati. The latter was the author of azafafe and wiacaraa. 
We have dealt with this point here at great length to disprove 
the belief held in some quarters that Sankara in his dialectical 
zeal has thrown theism overboard. MWe accepts it as a neces- 
sary step but does not exalt it at the cost of the Highest Ideal. 
From the foregoing discussion, it must have been clear that 
the Sitrakar’s main responsibility was to codify the teaching 
of the Upanisads in its entire aspect and that of a commen- 
tator to elucidate and give the exposition of the same. If 
both of them have achieved this task satisfactorily they are 
held authoritative. They have no independent value. Their 
codification and exposition should make the nearest possible 
approach to the teaching of the Upanisads. We have shown 
above that both the Satrakar and Sankara have discharged 


* M. N. Dvivedi’s /mitations of Sankara, Intro., p. ix. 
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their duties quite ably and faithfully. The commentators like 
Bhartrprapancha, Bhaskara and others have laid great empha- 
sis on qualified monism and distorted the passages, which go 
against their view. It is also brought to notice that the 
Pancharatrins tried to superimpose their views on the sutras 
although the Sttrakar directed his polemics against them. 
What then was the view of the Sttrakar as understood by the 
people beginning from the Vaisesikas down up to the 
Pancharatrins, whose views he attacks? Many modern 
scholars think that on account of the sketchy and enigmatic 
wording of the sutras it is very difficult to find out the original 
intention of the author or to come to any definite conclusion. 
If this is really so, no interpretation of the sutras which they 
give can be meant by the author. The different schools, which 
the author crititizes, are unanimous in ascribing a definite 
view to him when they attack him in their works. All of them 
agree with the view that he is systematising the Brahmadvaita 
of the Upanisads. This is what Sankara expounds. The 
author of Vydsatdtparyanirnaya has dealt with it to- some 
extent. But he has omitted the Buddhists and Jains. 

It is necessary to make the philosophical and religious 
outlooks of both these schools clear so that we can understand 
the baselessness of the charge that Sankara's philosophy is 
simply Buddhism in disguise. Those, who bring this charge, 
are realists. They want to keep for ever the distinction 
between subject and object. They are afraid of the idea of 
getting themselves merged into the Boundless lest they should 
lose their individuality. They want that God, the world, and 
individual souls should be three distinct realities for ever. 
They are satisfied with this lot and question the possibility of 
any standpoint higher than this. In short, to them taste is 
truth. They want to read reality in terms of their taste, 
This they want to emphasise as ultimate and final. But 
Sankara says that truth is not always pleasant or agreeable. 
Those who have not got sufficient moral equipment and 
mental ability should stick to this goal. But those, who have 
keen and penetrating intellect, complete ethical preparation, ; 
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and a heart that is full of noble sentiments at.once take 
up ,the high‘ jump and merge themselves into the Eternal 
to gain immensely and immeasurably. In his commentary 
on the Prasna Upanisad (4-10) Sankara thus observes :— 
a agar (a:) aa: 1. To him truth is not momentary 
emotionalism limited by narrow individualism. But it is the 
eternal and never-ending Bliss Itself with which one can 
never part. It is perfect Bliss, Knowledge, and Existence. 
He arrives at this with the rigorous logic of philosophers and 
the highest mystical experience. At this stage the proper 
interpretation and import of scriptural passages are actually 
realized without the help of learnedly ignorant explanations. 
Thus the triology of the highest spiritual experience, the 
absolutistic scriptural passages in the Upanisads and other 
works, and the logical transcendentalism of philosophers 
stands on an invisible and unimpeachable height where the 
attacks of realists and theists are aimless and misdirected. 
This dizzy height is bound to be negative and unrealiz- 
able for ordinary men. Sankara anticipates this objection in 
his commentary on the Chhandogya (8. 1. 1) :— 
fagasaia BeAr fe Waa ag araqeiaraatea ofaatia | 
When the realists and theists confound the standpoint of 
Sankara with Buddhistic nihilism and dry idealism, they mean 
it in this sense. We have already made the subtle and meta- 
physical distinction clear. Unlike the two Buddhist schools he. 
accepts the relative reality of the world. He neither establish- 
es nor demolishes the question of creation. He accepts it as 
it is but the ultimate inquiry, he says, is beyond human reason. 
It is, therefore, wise to realize the Brahman, the fountain- 
head of all mystical and metaphysical goal, where the 
question of dualism or causation is m&aya& It is no use 
indulging in aimless speculation. Ie observes :— 
adieneigra Fated waledt Geata gina: | 
at. HI. at. 4.30. 


In his commentary on the Brhadaranyaka (2. 4. 11) he gives 
the dissolution of the external world as “ qyqq yuama: ” 
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‘and then proceeds to do the same in the case of the subjective 
one as, wafqat saat gfaqas:”. This could not have been 
possible had he not taken the internal as well as external 
worlds to be relatively real. His words are clear and definite. 
In spite of all these evidences if the theists were to persist in 
levelling the charge, it is not the fault of the Advaita as it is 
not the fault of a post ifa blind man gets his head knocked 
down against it. His systematic and eclectic genius has made 
him embrace all the lower ideals and aspirations according to 
necessity and sincerity before realizing the Vedantic consumma- 
tion. It is just now shown that “afm” is accepted by him as 
a step prior to “sq”, He goes a step further and accepts Vedic 
ritualism as the first step in religious life before one has 
devotion. It should be observed disinterestedly. He speaks 
of this thus, 

Ud BROT RANTATATA: | J. A. S. at. 4.4.22, 
aaa Tee BAT arg | Bi. ST. ar. 6.11.8, 
Side by side with this he advises moral virtues in Br. 
Sutra Com., 3. 4. 26-27. He is also aware of the fact that 
there are many who do not take religion seriously. They 
are satisfied with give-and-take ethics. They may direct 
Vedic ritualism to that purpose to fulfil their various worldly 
expectations. He says, 
MAT fF FRU: BAAa: | F. BT. ST AT. 4. 6. 15, 
Thus they can be actiye and obliging members in society. 
Sankara takes into consideration the diversity of human 
nature and has meted out religious ideals to that effect. The 
following quotation makes this point clear :— 
TAGE aa asqaIeT Wea saaTsHI SUsAia 
(ae) | J. A. , aT 21,20, 
Even in the case of asceticism or azqrq his views are worth 
noting. He leaves to aspirant’s sincerity, earnestness and 
ability to bear the burden of the rigid view. He observes, 
AMGHIATALAM AAT ATH ATTA SFT alaHe THAT Valsy MAT a- 
wae a faeraed 1. a. T. a. 4, 5, 15, 
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He does not enforce it on all alike. Whenever he attacks 
the ‘' WaAFAAy SATUS > he means that it cannot be reconciled 
with the highest mystical experience in Samadhi. In his 
Chhandogya Com. (2. 31. 1) he gives the meaning of « Hegray 
according to his view and compares it with those of others. 
The question of quietism or activism is of different values. 
Activism is alright for socio-political and such other affairs 
in life. But the highest mystical and metaphysical goal 
is perfect tranquillity and grand serenity. If we examine 
all the passages in his Com. on the Bhagavad-Gita (2.10 and 21 ; 
3 Intro.; 3. 20; 4.15; +4. 18-24; 5. 1 Intro.; and 18. 66) 
we find that he strongly combats the view that rituals are 
necessary .when one has realized the highest goal. To reach 
this stage, he says, actions either spiritual such as ritualistic 
performed disinterestedly or secular such as charitable and 
social are absolutely necessary. In the Bhagavad-Gild Com. 
(3. 27 and 2. 46) he maintains that, 
amin witereria arefarir ; and = qamsearaapnaecora 

adn afieaa graeane-ayendivaty ee adeaT | 
A liberated soul may work to set an example or for the 
spiritual good of humanity. But its activity is not “az” 
in the technical sense; because it has lost all the force of 
attachment though outwardly to the ignorant it might appear 
to possess it. In spite of all this it is not bound to under- 
take any activity; because it is beyond any interdependent 
obligation, self-aggrandising motives, and idealized human 
interest. This should not be stamped with the stigma of 
pious indolence. Sankara has clearly stated this in his 
Chhandogya Com. (2. 23.1; 3. 6. 2), 

AAA SAIa AaGareywaa: Aiscqaq acHgE: slaaqfarar- 

wag 1 and 4 gaaigaat aagqayat await srraiia: 

Sls TST | 
Man can serve humanity not only physically and mentally 
but spiritually as well. In the third case he transcends both 
indolence and activity. Milton rightly remarks that, ‘They 
alse serve who only stand and wait.’’ These are three different 
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‘standards .of values. Sankara never disturbs them. His 
comprehensive and all-embracing outlook can be seen when,we 
read his Brhadaranyaka (2. 1. 20) and Bhagavad-Gité (13. 2) 
commentaries. He never asks to unsettle anybody. Let one 
stand where one desires and deserves. From there let one 
follow the ideal which suits one. Sankara has given the 
ladder of religious evolution ascending the steps of which 
in the proper manner one can reach the highest ideal. He 
grects all according to their sincerity. He rejects none. He is 
a practical idealist. He is not prepared to make the highest 
ideal popular. He is fully aware of the line, “aqq aq a fet 
fea ar’. He says that there may be some exceptional people, 
who can realize the highest ideal without any external help 
(J'ai. Up. Com. 1. 11, Br. Sut. Com. 3. 4. 38). In the case of 
the majority, cultural and socio-religious conventions are of 
great importance. He is, therefore, not merely ascetical and 
other-worldly. His conception of “ qq’’ includes social well- 
being also. This is in his Bh.-Gita Com. 4. 7 and 14. 1 where 
he says, 
“yaa fe aan sare siinaarqeaiaaaarare t ” 
“say genie aaeaicaagaaTq 1” 
To safeguard the double interest, he believes not only in 
soul force but in martial force also. We have dealt with this 
outlook of Vedicism in life and religion while comparing it 
with that of Buddha. Sankara has faithfully and properly 
interpreted if without dragging it down to lower and mere 
utilitarian purposes. In spite of all this if one were to call 
him a hidden Buddhist it is simply betraying one’s prejudice 
against him. It means that, ‘‘ Prejudice prevails where judg- 
ment is lacking.’’ 
stag 


Since the introduction of modern research and com- 
parative study a new outlook is coming into existence. The 
methods and arguments of this study are fine and fascinating. 
It takes into account the historical evolution of religion and 
philosophy. It lays emphasis on induction and generalization. , 
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It has infused a new spirit into chronology. This new critical 
method has démolished many a chronological absurdity. Rightly 
has it shown that by neglecting the question of time and 
authorship, orthodox scholarship has created a chronological 
chaos. These things, though culturally unimportant, have 
some value for the sake of historical accuracy. It has made 
men think before they accept anything. Blind and supersti- 
tious faith is blown away. Thus far we can take it as our 
guide. But when it goes a step further and tries to enter 
boldly and presumptuously into regions which are foreign to 
its activities, it is necessary to be free from its alluring airs 
and to expose its worthlessness and shortcomings. Its main 
defect is that, as yet, it is not convinced of the fact that 
behind the historical vicissitudes, in religion and philosophy, 
there is the under-current of culture ever present. The per- 
sonality of modern critics often gives a different colouring to 
facts. This fact is noted by Oswald Spengler in his Decline 
of the West, where he observes, ‘*.... present-day historians 
.... Believe themselves to have already grasped EListory, the 
happening, the becoming self. This is a prejudice common to 
all who proceed by reason and cognition as against intuitive 
perception ’’ (Vol. I, Intro. p. 48). He further observes, ‘‘ But, 
even to-day, it is only forms of it that we know and not the 
form of it, which 1s the mirror image of our own inner life”’ 
(tbid., Intro. p. 16). According to the exigency of time different 
elements in religion may predominate as far as their external 
or social application is concerned. But the main thought is 
always there. If this is not borne in mind, mere historical 
study means nothing more than putting together disconnected 
pieces, There may be great art but there would be no heart. 
Merve superficial observation and cataloguing are neither here 
nor there. Orthodox scholarship treats of being without be- 
coming; while this scholarship speaks of becoming without 
being. Both are partial and imperfect. Again with the help 
of its petrified outlook this scholarship dissects different 
scriptures in the world to pieces and tries to allot different 
«periods for their composition. Thus it tries to trace the 
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origin, growth and development of a particular religion. 
What does not stand to its test is declared as an interpolatjon. 
We do not absolutely deny the possibility of interpolations. 
But it makes one suspect the motive and sincerity of this 
scholarship when they are intentionally invented. With the 
help of its present attempts if it tries to maintain that 
religious growth is necessarily chronological we have to assert 
that it is in the infancy of its activities and achievements, 
Even in the Vedic period there were men as highly advanced 
in spirituality as Sankara and Buddha. The question of the 
first beginning is unknown to Indian culture. It believes 
that every evolution is followed by involution and vice versa. 
The whole current of religious life may run, at times, smoothly 
and silently due to its influence and popularity or, at times, with 
vigorous self-expfession and pristine purity due to the opposi- 
tion from other contending forces or several corroding and 
disintegrating factors, that are acting against it on account of 
its being misrepresented in the hands of its later followers, 
wanting in sincerity and steadfast loyalty to the ideal aimed 
at. But the dynamic self-expression and reassertion of it in 
the hands of any illustrious and towering personality is not a 
sudden appearance without any connecting link or continued 
historicity. Intuitive experience takes its stand on the 
Highest Ideal and systematises all the other aspects as the 
different stages leading to ‘‘It’’. They are true for all times 
and climes. In the absence of this inner and deeper under- 
standing the so-called historical criticism at the best can be a 
mere patchwork of meaningless jargon and learned uncertainty. 
The author of Vakyapadiya says the same thing in the 
following lines :— 
eReTaligarad fTaAscaRraazar | 
aaararaaa fara a ga: 1. 42. 

It is true that this scholarship made men think. But it does 
not seem to hold that in matters that transcend thought mere 
thinking stops short of its boasted claims. With the help of 
keen reasoning it has knocked down faith. But it has not 
substituted in its place anything that can give permanent. 
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satisfaction, solace, and salvation. In its comparative zeal 
this scholarship is: often satisfied with apparent similarities 
and external data. As in the West so here in India it under- 
stands that different philosophical views are cold logical 
dogmas shorn off from their spiritual and ethical implications. 
But the moment they call their interpretations purely logical 
their spiritual claims are gone, because logic can never lead 
one to definite results in spirituality as the following line 
remarks :—as aaifea faarg: |. Its realization gives the greatest 
reward that surpasses all strength and joy. It means that 
knowledge is power. Sankara in his commentary on the 
Kenopanisad (2. 4) says:— 
BAST Baa AMA, qragaAaaaamgHd NI wey a 
amHasalag 
On this ideal depend many questions of vital importance. 
It is the standard of religious values that justifies the relative 
merits of any philosophical system in India. Logically no 


System can be perfect or faultless. Bhartrhariin his Vakya- 
padiya says to the same effect thus :— 


AAAGP AAS IT: FAATTATT IA: | 

MagMAey TAMNTTTT tt 1. 34. 
It is not, therefore, unnatural if the followers of orthodox 
commentators look upon these modern authorities as utterly 


hopeless and: unreliable guides in their field. Sankara says 
the same thing thus :— 


Havana maqeq sianta: 1 a. at. ar. 13. 2. 


There is the other line of orthodox commentators who 
systematise the different stages of spiritual progress and bring 
out the Highest Ideal more clearly. All the previous stages, 
they say, are different steps leading to it. They sort the differ- 
ent passages of the Upanisads, Brahma Sutras and Bhagavad- 
Gila and interpret them so as to make these stages of realiza- 
tion clear. These stages cannot be called inconsistent or 
absurd; because experience justifies them. Mystics demon- 
Strate them. These commentators say that consistency is true 
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as far as‘thought is concerned and majntain that all the 
systemsof philosophy in India, either Vedie or sémi-Vedic,. do 
not take their stand purely on discursive reason. They take 
the help of logic to make their mystical or metaphysical 
position intelligible as Sankara observes :— 


a ; + : ~ An AMA es 
aaieadaradaeaaedt Vaal aqaa: eAia PageTaseTA:, 
AT alEHaarqay | 7. T. ar. 6. 3. 


He strictly follows this other line’ of commentators. 
Modern scholars should better take the orthodox commentators 
as their guides in cultural questions if they are spiritually 
serious and not indulging in intellectual pastime. In this 
connection we quote the words of M. Paul Masson Orsel, an 
eminent French Orientalist of reputation who read his paper, 
‘What Contemporary Europe can learn from India?’’, in 
French at a meeting of the Schopenhaur Society in Germany. 

‘‘ Again our historical method which Indians learn from 
us because it tends to reveal to them their own past, also 
often appears, in many directions, in discord with the princi- 
ples of India. Sometimes summary and sometimes hyper- 
critical our method often judges the East on the basis of 
Western standards and estimates the past on the basis of the 
present. Too often this method slights the historical clement 
in traditions, because it was considered by us as a war engine 
against tradition. Too often it projects our peculiar obsession 
and pseudo-scientific postulates into other milieus. Thus, 
because we are convinced that things are ina state of evolu- 
tion, we shut our eyes to the relative fixity of Eastern 
Societies, and we wish that questions of chronology may have 
as much importance in Asia, as in the last few centuries in the 
West. Owing to our indifference to religious values~ we 
appraise only the linguistic significance of religious texts, and 
hence we reach but the letter and not the spirit. India does 
not excuse for this fault, which is all the more serious in her 
eyes because we appear to boast of knowing India better than 
Indians themselves.’’* 


OT EE CA RS TR OE ARPT ETE PE CA I 


* Prabuddha- Bharata, p. 36, Jan. 1930, 
ps 
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For the purpose of this paper we have relied on’ Sankara’s 
genuine works, viz., his commentaries on the Brahme-Sitras, 
Bhagavad-Gita and ten principal Upanisads and U padesasahasri. 
It is not possible to say anything definitely about the other 
works included in the Vani Vilas Memorial Edition. As regards 
his Vakya-commentary on the Kenopanisad we have our 
serious doubts although Anandagiri has ascribed it to him. 
On the passage “ gqfaygieit (&. 3. 4. 7)” Sankara in his Pada- 
Bhasya says, “aalt sa: Tara: gf at”. This is quite in 
keeping with the context. But the Vdakya-Bhasya remarks 
“sa TeIaaetiage ”, This interpretation has nothing to 
do with the context. One of the commentators, who preceded 
Sankara, ‘while commenting on “atyisdl s@fsarar”’ (a. @. 
1. 1. 1.) gave such an interpretation. But Padmapada in his 
Panchapadika rejected this as absurd in the following lines :— 

qT ACTIVA: TTsTAAearaagy Aaa, 

7 ag Wade waa saaaaare farsa -P. 64. 
When Padmapada in the presence of Sankara discarded this 
interpretation, it is unnatural to expect that Sankara should 
accept it in the Vakya-Bhasya. Sankara also rejects this 
irrelevant explanation thus :— 

HT Wl A AAU Wealgairacaa easy 1. gw 1.1.1. 
It, therefore, follows that the Pada-Bhasya is his genuine 
work and the Vdkya-Bhasya is from the pen of somebody else. 

We have exhausted all the available information on this 
subject, and we hope that critics and scholars will throw 
fresh light on this subject. 

The heading of this article is suggested by five articles, 
viz., Meqe aE cae? (Gara fears vie 1925), The Mayavada 
(Jn: of the Depariment of Letters, Vol. XIX, 1929, pp. 76-78, 
Cal. Uni.), the ‘*Schools of Vedanta ’”’ (pp. 30-40, the qazq wag 
STH wh), ‘Vedanta Vindicated ’’, Trichinopoly (Q.J.M.S8., 
Vol. XXII, p. 497). But they have not treated the subject in 
full details. Hence this attempt to treat this subject systema- 
tically and exhaustively. 


